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...and many places in between... 


American Airlines’ Flagships, serving 77 cities i 


America and 1] in Europe, open up exciting new 
ities for added holiday enjoyment this autumn. Wi 
point on the Route of the Flagships only a few 
hours from your home town, you can extend your | 
radius to include ’most all the places you’ve evel 
to visit. The time you save in travel means more til 
just as you please at your destinations. From San 
to, Stockholm, from Mexico City to Toronto... ¥ 
you choose to go, you'll enjoy going by Flagship! 
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A Stirring New Novel 


by a Great Master of Romance 


MOST SACRED 
OF ALL 


by Jeffrey Farnol 
Author of Heritage Perilous 


This vigorous, full blooded new novel reveals again those 
qualities which the New York Times found in Farnol’s pre- 
vious novel: “Heritage Perilous is Farnol as he has always 
been, and, we hope, he will ever be... a swashbuckling novel 
that brings back a robust past with all its vitality intact.” 

Japhet Scrope, Earl of Wrybourne-Feveril, before un- 
expectedly succeeding to the earldom, had no sooner settled 
down to enjoy his heritage, when his sworn enemy, Sir Robert 
Chalmers, struck with all his cunning. Not only did Japhet 
narrowly escape with his life but by a skillful bit of knavery 
the young Earl was made to appear unfaithful to his beloved 
Andromeda. How Japhet, fighting treachery of the basest sort 
on the broad highway and in his social life, restores his good 
name and defeats the forces of evil that threaten his home 
and happinesss is told by one of England’s greatest story- 
tellers. $3.00. 
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Roosevelt 
As An Artist Saw Him 


by Walter Tittle 
One of America’s most distinguished portrait artists gives 
here a brilliant verbal portrait of the Roosevelt he learned 
to know so well when he made numerous sketches of him in 
his library at Hyde Park. Illustrated by etchings and 
drawings. $3.00. 


. Knife and Fork 
in New York. 


by Lawton Mackall 
“For in and out of towners in quest of festivity and food, 
Lawton Mackall’s Knife and Fork in New York 1s an indis- 


pensable directory to dineries and niteries.”—Danton Walker, 
New York Daily News. $2.75. 


Henry VIII's Fifth Wife 


by Michael Glenne 
A brilliant biography of the most tragic and fascinating of 
all of Henry VIII's wives. This is an enthralling tale, colorful 


and dramatic, told in a vivid, intimate style that recreates 
sixteenth century England and a remarkable woman. $3.50. 


Last Stronghold 
of Big Game 


by A. R. Siedentopf 
An exhilerating escape into the primeval world of East 


Africa—stories of the leopard, the rogue elephant, the buffalo, 
the rhino, etc. 32 pages of photographs. $3.00. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 East 37th Street, New York 
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The Otovalo Indians are 

among the most handsome in 

South America. They wear 

their hair in a long braid to 
the waist. 


VOL. 91, No. 5 


This young girl lives near 
the city of Otovala which is 
famous for its hand woven 
woolens. She hangs strands 
of her beads over her ears. 
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Cold Winds 
_Along the quator 


by Willard Price 


Photographs from Three Lions 


THE PLANE KEPT threatening to drop out 
from under us as we flew toward Quito. 
The convoluted Cordilleras beneath trans- 
mitted their turbulence to the air. An old 
Spanish woman behind us was saying her 
rosary and a Chicago grandmother behind 
her muttered about “these goddamned 
bumps.” 


Otovalo is situated in 
the midst of the wool 
district .of northern 
Ecuador. Its streets 
are steep and paved 
with cobblestones; its 
houses roofed with tiles. 
ee 


Quito became a Span- 
ish city in 1541 and it 
possesses many beauti- 
ful churches, monaster- 
ies and public institu- 
tions dating from the 
sitxeenth and _ seven- 
teenth centuries. Belen 
is one of the oldest 

churches. = 


Beside each seat dangled a red rubber tube 
with cellophane-covered tip. The steward 
went about removing the cellophane pro- 
tectors. Passengers asked questions. 

“What’s it for?” 

“Oxygen. You may need it soon.” 

“Heavens! Are we going up into the 
stratosphere ?”’ 


COBBLESTONE STREET 
Calle Olmedo, or Cobblestone Street, is lined with the adobe 
houses with low-pitched roofs typical of many sections of 
Ecuador’s capital. Situated at an altitude of 9,350 feet above 
sea level Quito is cooled the year around by the snow-chilled 
winds from the lofty Andean peaks. 


THE MARKET AT RIOBOMBA 
Riobomba is an ancient Indian town situated in the midst of one 
of Ecuador’s few agricultural districts. At this market specializ- 
ing in food stuffs Indians are lunching at one of the outdoor 
restaurants. 


“No. Only to 15,000 feet.” 

The Chicago lady was querulous. 
high! Is it necessary, steward ?” 
~ “Unless you want to strike the mountains.” 

“Now young man don’t get impertinent. I wasn’t told anything 
about this when I bought my ticket. I demand to be taken back to 
Cali.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

He moved on to another seat. The representative of a Detroit 
plumbing concern wanted to know whether the tube, at which he 


“That’s nearly three miles 
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was looking rather apprehensively, s should be put into the nose o 
mouth. 
“Either will do.” 
“How do you know when to use ‘it ?” 
“When you feel as if someone were sitting on your chest.” 
A bobby-soxer who had said she loved planes because the chewin| 
gum was always so good, complained, “Steward, I put it into mi 
nose, but nothing happens.” 
“You must press the button.” \q 
Upon pressing the button, a strong tingling draft surged dows 
the throat and the crowded feeling of the lungs was immediatel} 
relieved. | 
The pilot put his head back through the cockpit door. “We shal} 
cross the equator in ten minutes.” Zi 
Even the most case-hardened travelers laid down their magazines 
to look out the window for the imaginary line girdling the globe} 
When we crossed it, the pilot dipped the plane three times. Grandma] 
Chicago cursed thrice. 
The steward tried to comfort her. 
“That's not so bad, madam. It would be worse on shipboard} 
There they dunk everybody in the swimming pool. They have tej 
be OK’d by Neptune, god of the sea. Of course up here it’s Jupiter — 
you know—god of ae sky. And you'll get a nice certificate.” | } 
Doubtless the lady was mollified when she received, as did each 
of us, a parchment in blue and_gold depicting Jupiter bearing an| 
aitplane aloft above the misty ¢ Bloke and signifying she had crossed | 
the equator on an airliner. Z 
Quito at 9,350 feet was a little short-winded. One soon learned} 
to adopt the slow movements of the citizens. It was good to have| 
an excuse to stop before one of the lovely old houses or colonial) 
churches that have caused Quito to be called “the most picturesque! 
city in the world.’ Not having seen every city in the world and 
hardly sure that the author of the statement had done so, I am 
suspicious of this as other sweeping generalizations. Let us just] 
say that Quito is charming in a slightly chilly sort of way. 
The backdrop is magnificent—twenty-two snow-capped peaks | 
including Cotopaxi, 19,498 feet, the world’s highest active volcano. } 
Quiteno wags boast that it is higher than Everest—if you measure | 
from the center of the earth and take into account the globe’ s bulge. } 
along the equator. | 
Fifteen miles out of town is the equator as big as life and a | 
monument to mark it. You stand with a foot in each hemisphere | 
over the line that gives Ecuador its name. Bundled up in an over- | 
coat against the chill wind and reflecting on the explorer who | 
recently froze to death on yonder mountain slope, you are reminded | 
that “equator” which 
means to us a line 
of burning heat is 
something quite dif- 
ferent to the Ecua- 


THE SHOPPING DISTRICT IN QUITO 


The city of Quito possesses modern shops, 
office buildings and residences as fine as 
any in South America. In sharp contrast 
are the superb church and palaces erected . 


doran. in Colonial times and the thousands of 
humble adobe houses in which its pre- | 
dominantly Indian population lives. j 


He must go away 
from the equator to 
get warm—south to 
the lowland city of 
Guayaquil. Even 
there, though the 
noon temperature 
may be in the eigh- 
ties, one relishes a 
topcoat in the early 
morning any time of 
the year. Of course 
all seasons are alike 
and the hours of 
daylight and dark 
vary little. 

Even at sea, the 
equator is a cold line. 
Passengers on ships 
coming south are 
surprised to have to 
add one layer after 
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another of clothing as they approach Latitude Zero. At night there 
are calls for extra blankets. The icy Humboldt Current pouring 
up from the Antarctic is responsible for the tarnished reputation 
of the equator in these parts. 

On the altiplano the snow-chilled winds blow with such fury that 
a member of the Colorado Biological Survey exploring the slopes 
of Chimborazo at 16,000 feet found flies and beetles without wings. 

“When we first saw them we thought they were spiders, for they 
were darting over the ground. All have lost their wings ; otherwise 
they'd be blown away. How they live up there at all in the rain, hail 
and snow I don’t know, but there they are!” 

The people as well as 
the insects seem to have 
adapted themselves to the 
cold. Houses are heated 
scantily if at all. Only 
one office building in 
Ecuador has central heat- 
ing—Quito’s seven-story 
bank structure. Tenants 
don’t like it. They object 
that steam heat is a 
Yanqui indulgence, it is 
softening, and you catch 
cold when you go out. 
The offices are hard to 
rent; the bank manager 
ruefully refers to the 
edifice as “our Empire 
State Building.” 

Ecuadorans are hardy. 
Most of them have been 
here several thousand 
years, long enough to get 
acclimated. The popula- 
tion is ninety per’ cent 
Indian and mestizo, ten 
per cent white. Unlike 
the Indians of Mexico 
who are well on the way 
to freedom, those of 
Ecuador still cower un- 
der the white man’s whip. 
They trudge along like 
beasts of burden and 
were in fact referred to 
in old) documents as 
“smaller beasts of bur- 
den” to distinguish them 
from pack-animals. 

They have the proverb: 

“We live poorly in the 
midst of wealth and 
bravely in the midst of 
danger.” 

The “danger” of the 
proverb is the threat of 
eruption of one or sev- 
eral of Ecuador’s thirty 
active volcanoes. 

The “wealth” is the 
the vast untapped mineral 
store of Ecuador’s moun- 
tains and the agricultural possibilities of unoccupied fertile lands. 
. Ecuador has only thirty people to the square mile (compare Italy’s 
four hundred). Only five per cent of the land is under cultivation. 

The greatest treasures lie beneath: Here large stores of gold 
were gathered as part of the ransom for emperor Atahualpa held 
prisoner by Pizarro. While the gold was on its way to the Inca 
court, the bearers received word that their emperor had been 
murdered by Pizarro; therefore they cast the gold into a hidden 
lake. Surveyors, explorers and adventurers have been searching 
for this lake ever since. A new expedition was organized in 1947. - 
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THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

This beautiful patio is part of the museum in Quito which contains a splendid 

collection of the work produced by the artists and craftsmen of Colonial days. 

Many of these craftsmen were Indians whose originality and skill produced 

woodcarvings, tiles, sculpture and intricate decorations which made the churches 
and palaces of the city glow with miraculous beauty. 
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Mining companies are extracting gold, silver, quicksilver, | 
iron, copper, rubies and emeralds, but the mineral deposits have } 
yet only been scratched. There is oil, and Shell has spent $10@ 
000,000 in preparatory drilling in the jungles of the Amazon. Fi 
the Amazon starts in Ecuador’s back yard. It is a striking fal 
that South America is almost cut in two by’a waterway fro} 
Atlantic to Pacific, since the headwaters of the Amazon flowing! 
one ocean are only fifty miles from the waters of the Guayas floyj 
ing to the other. 4 


British-owned Anglo-Ecuadorean Oilfields Ltd. is the most activi 
accounting for eighty pq 
a cent of all petroleut} 
produced. Britain is alg) 
interested in Ecuadora} 
railways. Altogethei 
British investments ij 
Ecuador roughly equ¢ 
those of the Unite} 
States. 
But the Anglo-Amér 
icans will soon be onejy 
more challenged by thi 
Germans. The wat 
brought twenty thousanq 
refugees from Germany, 
and Austria to Ecuado 
to supplement the si] 
thousand Germans al} 
ready there. 
not seem many in 4 


population of three mil} 
lion, but the small white) 
minority rules, and ¢ 


hI 


ti 


man. 

Today it is Allied 
policy to make Germany} 
. self - supporting. This} 
means that German ex-} 
port trade must be al-} 
lowed, and even en-| 
couraged. (The same, | 
incidentally, applies to} 
Japanese export trade} 
which before the war! 
had become a large factor | 
in South America.) The | 
presence in Ecuador of}! 
large numbers of Ger- | 
man business men means } 
ready-made ties with | 
interest in Germany. And | 
—let us not flatter our- 
selves — many Ecua- 
dorans would prefer to | 
deal with Germans rather | 
than with Americans; | 
even than with British, 
though they have been 
somewhat more considerate. But from German traders before the 
war it was easy to get four-year credit on easy terms; goods were ~ 
shipped promptly and were strictly according to specifications. 

“Tl wait till I.can buy from Germany,” I was told by a non- | 
German newspaper proprietor who wanted new presses. 

Among the interesting products that Ecuador is ready to trade 
for imports is the Panama hat, priced from a dollar to $200, the 
best so finely woven that it may be rolled small enough to go 
through a finger ring. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Three Lions 


In the wastes of the Southwest African desert donkeys and oxen in teams of six, eight or ten are the main beasts of burden. 


GHT YEARS BEFORE Columbus dis- 
covered America, Portuguese explorers were 
taking tiny wooden ships far down the west 
coast of Africa in the hope of rounding that 
Gane and then sailing eastward to 
India 
_ In 1484 Diego Cao landed on a rocky 
promontory a hundred miles north of what 
later became the German colonial port of 
Swakopmund. There he erected a cross and 
nominally took possession of this section of 
Africa. 

After penetrating the coastal desert for 
several hundreds of miles, the Portuguese 
discoverers—as well as many later explorers 
of other nations—spat the whole territory 
out of their dust-filled mouths, went back 
to their ships in disgust, and never returned 
to the blighted land. Even England, in one 
of the odd decisions in her acquisitive his- 
tory, rejected South West Africa! Britain 
let another nation—Germany in this case— 
jockey her out of the possession of 317,725 
square miles of territory that has eventually 


SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


i Chill of the Uf Y/ 


by Henry Albert Phillips 


Henry Herbert Phillips 


Tribes of Bushmen inhabit the part of 
Angolo that borders on Southwest Africa. 


become a vexatious problem child of the 
United Nations Organization. 

German missionaries and traders first 
came to Southwest Africa in 1883, and 
found the territory “vacant.” A battleship 
took possession in 1884. It became a full- 
fledged Colony in 1885, known as German 
Southwest Africa. As a part of the German 
Empire, it fell under “enemy” status at the 
outbreak of World War I and was duly 
attacked by Empire forces of the Union of 
South Africa. The German forces sur- 
rendered to General Botha at Korab, just 
north of Windhoek, on July 9, 1915. After 
the war ended, Southwest Africa became 
mandated territory and was handed over to 
the jurisdiction of the Union of South Africa. 
_ Political changes have scarcely altered the 
physical aspects of the Mandated Territory, 
outside the few larger towns. Apparently, 
it is still a land of appalling waste spaces 
and presumably a gigantic liability. 

It is.a region of sand and then more sand, 
occasionally blotched with weedy sprouts or 
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spiked with camel-thorn trees, pimpled with 
gigantic ant mounds, gutted by rivers, dry 
in the dry season and flooded in the rainy 
season. 


At the De Aar junction, I changed to the 
train that would pull me out of the Union 
of South Africa on my five thousand mile 
journey—three thousand by rail and two 
thousand by automobile. The prospect from 
the car window to the edge of the horizon 
in every direction was desert, waterless 
desert. A ridgy road would appear out of 
nowhere, run for twenty miles alongside 
and then disappear. We met no motor cars. 
We saw little or no sign of human habitation 
except at the infrequent oases at which our 
big thirsty locomotive, panting stertorously, 
paused to take a long drink from a square 
tank, the water pumped up from far below 
the sand by a windmill. 


After weary days of travel I reached 
Luderitz which is located in what is probably 
the richest continuous stretch of territory to 
be found on this earth. It is estimated that 
this alluvial diamondistic area may contain 
no less than 2,500,000 carats of diamonds, 
seventy-five per cent of which are of good 
color. 


The restricted area under control of the 
Consolidated (De Beers) Diamond Corpora- 
tion—a permit is necessary for the visitor— 
comprises 12,000 square miles, or a strip of 
coast thirty miles wide all the way from 
Luderitz to the Orange River which forms 
the border between the Union and South- 
west. It is a continuation of the Namib 
Desert. 


I visited the fabulous region by motor car. 
The white sand eventually turned to black 
lava fields like those you find at the foot of 
Mount Pelee. At the edge of the lava fields 
is the famous “Schauss’s Lager,” where a 
German farmer was considered a fool for 
trying to build a farm and a house on sand. 
One day he and his native worker dug into 
a “pipe” of glistening white crystals and 
so discovered one of the richest diamond 
fields in the world. It is altogether an 
alluvial field where in some places you may 
go along scuffing your feet and scattering 
diamonds in your path.. Gems are never 
found more than three yards below the sur- 
face. Our roadway was often set with 
diamonds, my chauffeur—and detective— 
told me. 


After the first hundred miles, the desert 
began to sprout with nubbins of coarse 
herbage which brought hundreds of gemsbok 
in a desperate search for food. We would 
steal up to within a few hundred feet of 
one of these magnificent beasts before he 
would get our scent. For a half minute he 
would stand staring at us, lifting high his 
four-foot spiral horns showing off his fawn- 
colored body artistically striped with black 
and white as though painted. Then he: would 
give us a contemptuous snort and rapidly 
trot away. 


For the next three days I was surrounded 
with diamonds that were well-nigh as 
common as dirt. For all that, I shall here- 
after have a respect for the fabulous price 
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THE ERONGO M 


The Erongo Mountains in Southwest Afr 


OUNTAINS 
ica are a unique chain of steep rocks seven 


thousand feet high with a polished surface that makes them almost inaccessible. 


In the desert region camels are often used 


CAMEL DRIVERS OF SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
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by settlers. They are also used by smugglers, 


illicit diamond buyers, poachers and other law breakers for whom the police are 


always 


searching. 


Three Lig 


Three Lior 


Alice Schalek from Three Lions 


SUNDAY AT A HERERO CHURCH 
Many of the Hereros of Southwest Africa were converted to 
Christianity in the last half of the nineteenth century. Before 
the white man came to their country the Hereros ruled the 
land. To this day they consider themselves aristocrats, superior 
not only to all other native tribes but to the whites as well. 


ked for them. I visited the “prospecting trenches” dug at given 
tervals and extending for.miles inland, which take a half dozen 
hite foremen and seventy natives three months to dig without, 
haps, discovering a single pipe of diamonds. The average turn- 
rer was one carat to each three and one-half cubic yards of basic 
rth excavated. The earth was then passed through several sieve 
achines. After that, every cubic inch was resifted, sorted and 
arched on the excavation. Then-it was brought into the assembly 
yuse, emptied on a table and given a final minute going-over, first 
a white man and lastly by two sharp-eyed native assistants. As 
stood and looked on for five minutes they picked out small blue- 
hite stones weighing in all seven carats. The natives in the pits 
ceive a bonus of six pence for every carat they discover. Some 
bys often “find” as many as twenty carats a day which nets them 
vo dollars. They are not allowed to touch them. They point them 
it to the white foreman. 

At 4:30 every afternoon, the collectors accompanied by an armed 
uard bring in the day’s takings from the various diggings, each 
ith perhaps a handful of diamonds padlocked in an iron cylinder. 
hree of the cylinders ae in while I was there contained 570 
arats. One stone weighed eighty-seven carats. 

Is it easy to get away with a few of these tiny crystals? Not 
ith three “detectors” always watching you. Finally, when you 
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are passing out of the last wired-in compound of the diamond fields, 
you are invited into a little house to have a cup of tea—after which 
you are laid out on a table and X-rayed. In 1945, Southwest Africa’s 
yield of diamonds weighed 153,659 carats, with a market value 
in the neighborhood of five million dollars. The useless withering 
wastes through which I had been passing for days, concealed vast 
riches. 

Retracing my journey two hundred miles back to Luderitz I 
boarded a train bound for the Capital, Windhoek. En route, we 
soon came into the central plains of Southwest. Here is another 
source of wealth that has in the past few years exceeded in value 
that of the blue-white diamond. They call it the “black diamond,” 
otherwise known as the caracul sheep, or Persian lamb. The caracul 
has become the economic backbone of the Mandate. 

For three thousand years, Persian lamb skins have found particu- 
lar favor with man—not to mention his mate. Taking into account 
this fact, a German scientist recognized the fact that the climate, 
salty herbage and dry desert atmosphere of central Southwest Africa 
was almost identical with that of Bokhara, Persia, the original 
habitat of the valuable pelt-bearing black Persian lamb. In 1909, 
after a prolonged inter-breeding experiment in Germany, the 
Germans sent out to German Southwest Africa, the parent flock of - 
23 rams and 255 ewes of “Persian” sheep. From this negligible flock, 
the Persian lamb stocks of Southwest Africa have multiplied into 
a mighty herd, yielding 2,400,000 baby lamb pelts a year, eighty 
per cent of which are purchased by the United States. 

I visited a caracul farm that consisted of five thousand acres of 
the most unpromising looking land. It was the same old desert, 
with probably a few more tufts of grass growing out of the sand. 
It turned out that this was the favorite food of the precious black 
sheep of the family. This arid country that had long been considered 
waste land unfit for agriculture or cattle furnished the proper fodder 
for the caracul that would not eat the long grass of the cow country 
farther north. 

Just before sundown the sheep were brought in from pasture in 
several flocks, each led by a score of white goats. Goats were used 
instead of dogs. The shepherds brought in several new-born lambs. 
They would be knocked on the head in the morning, because they 


-must be slaughtered within twenty-four hours of birth, or the 


coveted curl would come out of their pelts. 
Windhoek is the caracul capital of the world. On every corner, 


THE NATIVE QUARTERS AT WINDHOEK 


All the natives must live in the outskirts of Windhoek and 
they are not even allowed to spend one night in the capital 
which is exclusively reserved for white people. In the fore- 
. ground is a typical Hottentot semi-globular hut made of old 
shingles and oil cans. In the background are the Eros Mountains. 


Alice Schalek from Three Lions 


HERERO ARISTOCRATS 


Alice Schalek from Three Lion|) 
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The fashions of the European world were made popular among the Hereros by missionaries in the nineties and despite the fact that they 
are unsuitable to the hot climate the women still cling to them. The stately appearance of the better dressed Herero women contrasts 
sharply with the miserable huts outside the city in which they are forced to live. oe ! 


in the middle of every block and up every sidestreet caracul com- 
merce is being carried on. Representatives of nearly all the great 
fur dealers of the world come to town during lambing time. There 
are small hotels aplenty but not enough to go round during the 
season. You can go begging from the Grossherzog Hotel to the 
Thiringerhof in vain. Windhoek is still a German town. The 
English language is not often spoken. Afrikaans-Dutch has taken 
its place, with German growing more popular as we neared the 
capital. The main street is Kaiserstrasse, that runs up and down 
for more than a mile under shedded sidewalks. 

On the hill stand two prominent German landmarks: the baroque 
Lutheran church and the government buildings. A parliament build- 
ing has been erected in the courtyard of the latter to house the 
- legislative assembly. The assembly has power to legislate for the 
Mandate Territory on all local matters. Windhoek is nearly six 
thousand feet above sea level, therefore nobody hurries. Trains 
leave town only twice a week and it takes overnight to reach another 
town; in most cases longer than that. 

The most arresting and pleasing sight in Windhoek is the many 
Herero women who are to be seen swinging along the sidewalks 
with a long leisurely stride. They belong to one of the six principal 
tribes whose homeland is Southwest Africa: Hereros, Ovambos, 
Hottentots, Basters, Damaras and Bushmen. The women of the 
Herero tribe in particular bear marks of their alleged Hamitic 
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strain in their delicate features. They have adopted and clung ¢ 


Mid-Victorian garb which they borrowed from the Missionaries ¢) 


the period. They are tall and slender and their ground-lengt 
dresses, with many ruffles and flounces that require twelve yards @ 
material, give them a statuesque form and grace. On their head 
they wear a very high turban, bandana-wise. Atop the turban the 


carry all their burdens, from a letter weighted down with a ston 


to a pail of water. 


The Hereros played a tragic part in the history of the Germa| 


Colony by becoming the victims of the so-called Herero War. Al 


early as 1888, their Chief, Kamherero, informed Dr. Goering— 
father of the late Nazi Luftwaffe Commander, Hermann Goering= 
that he would not recognize the German claim to the territory 


The following year German troops were summoned to the colon|f, 


and a quarter of a century of bloodshed ensued that left the Herer 
tribes reduced in numbers from 80,000 to 15,130. 

One of my principle objectives in Southwest Africa was to pa 
a visit to the Ovamboland, the region that lay between Windhoe 
and Portuguese West Africa, or Angola. Two formidable obstacle 


presented themselves. Ovamboland is considered more or less sacre| 


territory where 130,000 Ovambo tribesmen are left to themselve 


to build up their own social order on the foundation of their bes} 


tribal traditions. No white man may enter this territory without » 
special permit, which the administrator is reluctant to issue. Th 


By 
‘ 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CARACUL LAMB Mee lions 
|| The Germans introduced the breeding of caracul sheep into 
Southwest. Africa in 1909. So successful has the experiment 
_ been that Southwest Africa’s mighty herds now yield 2,400,000 
| baby lamb pelts a year. Caracul lambs selected for breeding 
| are photographed within a few hours of their birth. 


s 


ambos, the most powerful of native races in the territory, govern 
themselves. They are outside the police zone and have seen few 
yhite men beside the native commissioner and his staff. 


| The second barrier was the flooded condition of the roads follow- 
ing the rainy season. Ovamboland had been marooned for weeks. 
Even wireless communications had broken down. A third objection 
to my visit lay in the serious prevalance of malaria with many cases 
of the fatal Black Water variety. 

' While the powers that be were discussing my case negatively, 
‘tadio engineer Ted Round appeared on the scene. He announced 
that he was setting out at daybreak next morning for Ovamboland 
to repair the wireless. He asked if some European, or white man, 
Hcould be assigned to accompany him on the five hundred mile 


. 


journey, in addition to the two natives—just in case. 
g The next morning found us heading due north before the street 
lights of Windhoek had been shut off. In the back of the station 
Wagon we carried a week’s provisions, camp beds, sleeping bags, 
mosquito canopies, kitchen utensils and—most important of all— 
two native Ovambo boys. They performed all work necessary on 
the terrific journey, except to drive the car and swear at the road, 
which was Round’s job. We were soon straight into a country for 
| 1c most part in a primeval state, including its aboriginal animal 
and bird life. Occasionally we passed through what purported to 
ibe spacious farms of many thousand acres, the boundaries ten to 
twenty miles apart and marked with barbed wire barriers, through 
which we motored over rough gratings that cattle could not cross. 
‘But never a sign of habitation. No part of Southwest is agricul- 
itural country. This was fair cattle land, with the grass growing 
lhigher as we proceeded. One indication of its beef possibilities was 
tl 1e-ruins of the once famous Liebig plant, noted for its extract of 
eef during German times. 

| It was an exhausting trip to Ovamboland over all but impassible 
oads and through a country alive with wild animals. When we 
rived at Ondangua, capital of Ovamboland, and seat of the 
|Union’s Native Commissioner, Mr. H. J. Eedes, he was in the 
midst of organizing a safari which was to set out at daybreak next 
jorning for Oshikango, that had been cut off by flood waters for 


weeks. I was invited to go along with him. 


Oshikango is an all-native community 
center with the exception of the deputy- 
native commissioner, his two white assis- 
tants and the postmaster. The district is 
honey-combed with native family and com- 
munity kraals, most of them half hidden 
behind the numerous fields of kaffir-corn. 


No sooner had we arrived than gifts began 
to be brought in by chiefs; chickens, two at 
a time; eggs by the dozen; fresh milk; 
strings of fish. The presentation of gifts 
was formal and they had to be accepted 
with a speech. A counter-presentation fol- 
lowed; packages of cigarettes, tobacco or 
snuff. 


This particular visit of the commissioner 


PREPARED FOR THE WEDDING 


On her way to her wedding this Herero 
bride covers her face with a silk shawl 
so as not to see or be seen by the groom 
before the ceremony. Since the defeat 
of the Hereros by the Germans brides 
have fasted before their weddings so as 
to “become too weak for conception.” 
Thus they pretend t carry out an oath 
not to give children as slaves for their 
conquerors. The bride’s two supperting 
companions are an indication of her 
weakness. 


Three Lions 


was significant. It was the occasion of an annual inventory of all 
supplies deposited in the storehouse of the Native Trust Fund of 
which the Government acted as custodian. Agricultural, road- 
making, digging and pastoral implements, bought out of the Native 
Head Tax, belonged to the Natives. 

The second object of the visit was in his capacity as magistrate. 
While native headmen administered local government and justice— 
except in cases of murder and rape—a native always had the right 
of appeal to the administration in the person of the commissioner. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Renowned for more than half a century by the élite of America the Old aete was built in 1854 and torn down to make way for a iodeen 
hotel in 19 


WHITE SULPHUR 


Vis O the OH Soo 


by Lorine Leteher Butler 


ON AUGUST 24, 1835, W. W. Street 
wrote to his friend Colin Stokes, Esq., 
Laurel Hill P.O., Lunenburg ct. Va., from 
White Sulphur Springs: “We have all sorts 
of people here, from Members of Congress 
to black legs and pickpocketts. There was 
a gentleman had his pockett picked of $800 
yesterday and now it is no uncommon 
eecurrence: for 2701'S) every day i+, A: 
Stephens is most conspicuous. He seems to 
be electioneering. Stays in the grove all day 
and talk constant. Should any more of 
them come while I am here I will let you 
hear from them.” 

Not only did A. Stephens and members 
of Congress add importance to the register of the hotel at White 
Sulphur Springs during the summer ‘of 1835, but President Andrew 
Jackson, “Old Hickory,” arrived to establish the Summer White 
House there, thus setting the precedent that was to be followed by 
twelve other presidents of the United States. Since its earliest 
history West Virginia’s White Sulphur has been a center of the 
social and political life of the nation. 


The galleried “Presidents’ Cottage” still stands, as do the rows 
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After the Old White was torn down in 
1913 the Greenbriar was built to take 
its place. 


of other cottages famous in White Sulphus| 
history—Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, , Balti; 
more and Paradise Row among them + | 
Paradise Row being the traditional quarters! 
of the honeymooners, or disputedly, the 
refuge of bachelors. In time the cabins) 
that were first built about the healing 
springs, the tavern that followed and the) 
handsome Georgian structure, the beloved! 
Old White, as the first large hotel was gen-) 
erally known, gave way each in turn to the’ 
changing conditions of a growing America,| 
and to make place for the new Greenbrier, 
the sumptuous hotel built in 1913 and en- 
larged more than once in recent years. 


The Greenbrier in its turn yielded to the exigencies of war, 
having been purchased during World War II by the U.S. Govern- 
ment from the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the owners. Soon 
after Pearl Harbor the enemy embassies and their staffs, the Ger- 
man, Italian and some time later, the Japanese, were politely enter- 
tained at the Greenbrier as guests of the government. After their 


Doug Jones 


p. 
; 


aided in the treat- 
ment and cure of 
our war heroes. 


°* At the end of the 
war the Georgian 
= « Greenbrier — which 
follows closely the 
architectural design 
of its predecessor, 
the Old White—and 
its seven thousand- 
acre estate was 
bought back by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad to continue 
its career as luxury 
hotel and celebrated 
spa. 

Through the vicis- 
situdes of time and 


=a sore noae of ne ae Bt a 
columnist Bab knew all and told all about : 
social activities'at White Springs in the | Progress the circular 
decades following the Civil War. Her spring house has 
Peale that ain’t so much in peng stood since 1835 

: . , 
a good hand as playing a poor one well. Stra biol Doleter- 


ing now and then 
rom the carpenter and mason. Of this temple of health Mr. Street 
wrote to his friend, Mr. Stokes: “It is the most splendid establish- 
ment I have ever seen. It has a large cupola over it, supported by 
12 large brick columns with seats arranged around it large enough 
to contain several hundred persons, with statue of Washington on 
op. From daybreak to dark it is like a Beehive. People coming 
nd going out. The Springs is a hexagon wall and holds about 
100 gal. and discharges akoat 800 gal. water a minute. Capable of 
atering 20,000 persons.” 

If Mr. Street said there was a statue of Washington atop the 


_THE SPRING HOUSE IN THE SEVENTIES 
‘Shortly after the Civil War was over White Springs regained its popularity, attracting visitors from both the North and South. The 
two weeks’ conclave of Southern Governors was held here annually. 


3 
From ‘‘An Iilustrated Journal,” 1870 


spring house, there must have been, but it is a breezy Hygeia, 
goddess of healing, who has capered above it these many years. In 
scanty wind-blown drapery Miss Hygeia eternally holds aloft an 
inviting arm to the passing throng of generations. The figure cut 
from a solid piece of wood was the gift in 1835 of Mr. Henderson, 
wealthy patron from New Orleans. 


From time immemorial the waters of White Sulphur Springs 


THE ORIGINAL GIBSON GIRL 


Irene Langhorne, one of the great belles of the latter part of 

the nineteenth century, stands in the center of this group at 

White Sulphur. She became the original “Gibson Girl” and the 
wife of Charles Dana Gibson. 


laréd the sick and the ailing. The Indians made a path over the 
Allegheny. Mountains to the springs, and it was they who told the 
first white settlers of the ‘medicine water” that bubbled among the 
rocks down in the valley. The white people sought the magical 
spring in ever-increasing numbers, the first cure recorded among 
them being that of a Mrs. Anderson, whose other name has been 
lost in the meanderings of history. So afflicted with rheumatism 
was Mrs. Anderson that she had to be carried to the spring on a 
litter, but she remained beside the healing waters, bathing in a 
hollowed out log in water warmed by a heated rock, until she was 
restored to health and able to walk again. 

Mrs. Anderson made her notable visit in 1778, the date which has 
been regarded as the actual beginning of White Sulphur Springs 
as a health resort. So this year the Greenbrier Hotel is celebrating 
not only its own 1948 opening, but the 170th birthday of the springs. 

The log cabin or two that were built around the spring for the 
benefit of travelers by 1786 had grown into a small settlement. 
The Indians no longer gave trouble, though they had savagely 
resisted the advance of the early settlers. 

Kate’s Mountain, on whose green lap the Greenbrier Hotel sits, 
was named for the: brave wife of a pioneer named Carpenter, 
Nicholas or Nathan, as it may have been, who saved herself and 
her child during an Imdian raid by hiding among the laurel and 
rhododendron of the mountain while her husband went for help at 
the block-house near Covington. He was killed on the way, but 
Kate and the child Frances survived, eventually locating in Staunton. 
It was the fair Frances who married Michael Bowyer, the first 
proprietor of White Sulphur Springs and owner of the property on 
which the Greenbrier now stands. 

With his son-in-law James Calwell, Bowyer extended his holdings 


-and in 1808 built White Cie s rst hotel, the two- -story tay el 


which, with the buildings about it—ballroom, dining room and ; 
tages—became the famed social resort of the South. nt 

As the gathering place of southern gentry the fame of Whi 
Sulphur spread throughout America and Europe. States 
foreign ministers, cabinet members, military and naval bigw 
joined the Southern planters and their families in the vii 
gaiety that has ever bubbled as unceasingly in the picturesque valle 
rimmed by misty mountains as the abundant waters of the spria 
beneath Hygeia’s temple. Daniel Wester, Calhoun, Fillmore, Ty 
Van Buren, Allen Caperton, Lord Morpeth and Captain Marryz 
from across the Atlantic were among the distinguished guests 
the first part of nineteenth century. And there were the beaut 
and belles of the South, famed in their-own right. 

Here Henry Clay came for his regular fortnight’s vacation f 
the cares of state, or stopped for a few days in his carriage on 
way from Lexington, Kentucky, to Washington. There is an ent 
en the register July 20, 1817, “Henry Clay, Servant & 3 Horse 
arrived to Breakfast.” The three days’ bill for the five of them wa} 
$16.51, which included such items as two grogs for the serv 
12% cents, and 1 dozen segars for Mr. Clay, 25 cents. 

The previous summer on August 20, 1816, there was the notation 
“Com. Stephen Decatur & Lady, 2 servants, 2 horses, to breakfast.) 
Sitxeen days’ board for Com. Decatur and his lady, their servant 
and horses, was $87.45. It is interesting to note that board for | 
servant was just about half that of the master, but the horse’s wal | 
the same. And in these days of inflated food prices the old hot: 
registers are most fascinating reading. Cheap as things were, how 
ever, the pennies and half pennies were neatly calculated. | 

Politics and leve were the chief pursuits of White Sulphui 


LIFE AT WHITE SULPHUR | 
Typical scenes from White Sulphur are shown from these sketches from the New York Daily Graphic in the ninetees. 1. Ceremony on 
arrival. 2. First taste of the water. 8. Politics. 4. Business. 5. On the lawn. 6. The Boston. 7. Perspective of the Commissary Depart- 
ment. 8. Old Stagers. 9. Going for the morning draught. 10. A couple of natives. 


ladies of the family—then the gentleman 
himself riding after and the cavalcade is 
brought up by several other vehicles and 
servants as outriders.” (1837. From “Life 
at the Springs.”’) 

It was in such impressive style that Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert J. Ward of Kentucky 
arrived each season at White Sulphur, bring- 
ing their family, eldest of whom was their 
beauteous daughter Sallie, their servants and 
horses. And among the bevy of ante-bellum 
belles, Sallie reigned supreme. Her fame 
for beauty and sprightly wit spread over the 
entire country and her name became a 
synonym for physical perfection. “A 
regular Sallie Ward” might be applied to 
horse or lady. 

When James Calwell died in 1851, he left 
White Sulphur firmly fixed among the 
bright spots of the nation. But his White 
Sulphur was to attain even greater heights 
in socialdom. The be-cued old gentleman no 
doubt would have been vastly pleased could 
he have seen the grand new hotel, which 
was to become the famous “Old White,” 

(Continued on page 33) 


DRINKING THE WATER 

. The Indians told the early settlers of the “medicine water” that 
bubbled at White Sulphur. The first impressive cure was made 
in 1772, a tavern was erected in 1818 and by 1830 White Sul- 


_ phur had become a center of fashion and a fayorite rendezvous 
i of the plantation society of the Old South. 


Paradise Row WAS the headquarters of young married couples 
or of young belles brought to the resort by their parents in the 


hope of arranging a desirable match. 
Doug Jones 


While the statesmen quietly settled the affairs of the nation and 
an aspiring candidate maneuvered for their favor, an aspiring suitor 
maneuvered m other ways for the favor of a fair lady. Sometimes 
the two pursuits were combined, as when President John Tyler 
during the summer of 1843, courted the lovely Julia Gardner, who 
became his second wife, at White Sulphur. And it was at White 
Sulphur that they spent their honeymoon. 


Incidental both to love-making and politicking were the walks, 
tives, rides, picnics, hunts, and the new game of croquet, that 
occupied the visitors; but most popular of all diversions was the . on : a 
dance, “the interminable waltzes and Germans—on two nights of The President’s Room at the Greenbrier has a circular Aubusson 
the week full-dress balls.” In later years there was not only a pa a er Lets bea ee 
ightly ball but the morning German from eleven to one, as well. - 


__ The presiding genius of the place was Mr. Calwell, who assumed 
ithe management of the hotel and the management of society also. 
In order to maintain the lofty level of its patronage only those with 
proper social standing were accommodated at Mr. Calwell’s estab- 
ishment. It was said that no families other than those who arrived 
in their own carriages were given room; but it was not merely a 
‘matter of money, as the parvenu, no matter how lavishly he spent 
his newly found wealth, did not find favor with Mr. Calwell. 


_ There was nothing of the servile inn-keeper about Mr. Calwell. 
‘Should an upstart guest dare to complain of the food—and it was 
‘said that only those seated near the kitchen in the crowded dining 
‘room got enough to eat, or raise objection to sleeping in the hall 
or on the lawn—as many had to do at the height of the season— 
‘Mr, Calwell blandly explained that food and lodging were free at 
his hotel. He only charged for the water, nine dollars a week. Upon 
occasion he might politely suggest that the dissatisfied patron would 
‘do better at some other springs, the Warm, the Old Sweet, or 
Rockbridge Alum, perhaps. 

f Mr. Calwell welcomed his guests in the gracious way of the lord 
of the castle, but the manner of their arriving was his chief concern. 
1S, we read: “There is an arrival. It must be a family from the 
‘South from the extent of the train and the number of horses and 
peeticles: First comes the baggage wagon—then a young gentleman 
‘on horseback—then follows the diligence containing the children, 
‘nurses and bandboxes. After that comes a close carriage with the 
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The dog team traveling the Arctic-ice of Kotzebue Sound about 350 miles north of Nome belongs to the Tenth Rescue Squadron. In the 


foreground are snow houses constructed as living quarters by men attending the Arctic Survival School. 


A SCHOOL FOR SURVIVAL IN THE ARCTI 


by Caspar Aunt 


Photographs from the U.S. Air Force 


THE AIR FORCE C-47 was flying at nine thousand feet over the 
snow-covered Alaskan terrain, the ground a sharp-peaked winter 
wasteland beneath. The crew was relaxed, with no premonition of 
danger, when suddenly without warning the number one engine 
faltered and stopped—its propeller windmilling and setting up 
dangerous vibrations. The pilot, working quickly, attempted to spot 
the trouble and failing, feathered the propeller, then notified the 
crew to be on the alert. As the plane lumbered along on one engine 
suddenly it dipped sharply to the right as the number two engine 
cut out. The pilot, after a tense moment of decision, notified the 
crew to stand by for a crash landing. Down, down, down ‘the 
plane rushed, the altimeter needle making one, two, four, eight 
sweeps around the face of the instrument. The crew was tensed for 
the shock of the crash landing—their stomachs tightening with the 
intensity of their emotions. What awaited them? . 


Was this crew schooled in the principles of Arctic Survival? Had 


they attended the Alaskan Air Command’s Arctic Indoctrination - 


School, conducted to teach the fundamentals of Arctic survival ? 


The answer to this question could mean a great deal; it could 
mean men stranded in a disorganized ‘jumble on the far stretches of 
the Northern Arctic Terrain—men with injured comrades, men 
without purpose wasting their energy in futile attempts to combat 
the chilling, freezing cold, or it could mean men with a purpose, 
having the knowledge of what was necessary to survive until 
rescue arrived. 


To insure that men forced down under circumstances such as- 
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BEGINNING A SNOW HOUSE 


A circle drawn in the snow marks the foundation for the Arctic 


igloo. This house will accommodate two men. 


eee 


4 


5 Air Command with Headquarters at Fort Richardson, 
a, organized the Arctic Indoctrination School at Nome, Alaska 


g and staffed by men who are experts, each in his own field. 
ese men have lived in the outdoors most of their lives and during 
||recent war learned much with Uncle Sam’s fighting troops about 
‘use of modern equipment. Natives are also utilized for their 
ent abilities, having a knowledge that has been passed on by 
erations of their forebears. The combination, white and native, 


oa the leadership of Captain Strong, makes an efficient school 


The Arctic Indoctrination School handles sixty students per 
< during the winter months. The students are officers and 
i sted men, flight crews and members of flight crews drawn from 
es scattered throughout Alaska. 


nen the student arrives at the Arctic Indoctrination School he 
the campus a wind-swept plain of frozen tundra and the 
ice pack of the Bering Sea. The countryside around Nome is 
ideal location for the school. Nome, itself, is built on the barren 
ira which rims the entire Arctic. To the west, Cape Rodney 
its rocky shoulders in much the same manner as do the head- 
4 of the Canadian Polar Archipelago, the grim buttresses of 
istal Greenland and the wind-swept ramparts of Spitzbergen. 
; shore lies Sledge Island, a typical polar island. The Polar 
k-ice drifting southward in the fall combines with the newly 
ed ice of the Bering Sea to present a scene that is permanently 
licated in the far northern area that was known as the “Pole 
naccessibility” before the advent of the aircraft. 


ése new students are filled with mixed feelings—some are 
yer, for they are the men who have given thought to what could 
é them upon making a crash landing in the bleak wilderness of 
| serie Alaskan terrain. Some students are indifferent and 
ow their disregard for the whole proceedings. This picture 
anges at the end of the one-week course, with the whole class 
animous in their whole-hearted approval, proud of what they 
|we learned, but hopeful that they will never have to use their 
| Ww found knowledge. ; 
| |The student is given one day of classroom instruction and outdoor 
‘monstration at the Arctic Indoctrination School, and for the 
st part he listens and practices diligently for by then he has 
‘gun to realize what he will soon be facing. From the school site 
| look to the north and west and see the bleak windswept 
rain sparsely dotted with small stunted trees and drifted over 


CARRYING THE BLOCKS 


More blocks of snow are brought as the two-man shelter begins 
to take shape. The temperature is thirty degrees below zero 
which accounts for the frost on the men’s parkas. 


‘ 


with snow. To the south and west is the Bering Sea, an endless 
stretch of frozen ice reaching to the horizon, with here and there 
a shaft of ice lifted above the surface by the pressures of wind and 


tide—ice swept down from the Polar regions to throttle the port of 
Nome. 


The next day, the students move out for the tundra, accompanied 
by their instructors and wearing snowshoes, carrying fifty-pound 
packs on their backs. As they move along, the students are on the 
lookout for conditions which indicate the direction of the prevailing 
wind, signs of game and pitfalls which abound in the drifted snow. 
(Men have been known to walk off twenty feet drops because of 
poor visual definition). At certain intervals the crews drop out 
with their instructors at their theoretical “crash-sites.” 


When thus isolated, the airplane commander takes over and 
delegates various duties to the crew under him. One officer is 
assigned as quartermaster officer, responsible for the storage and 
issuance of rations and equipment and another is assigned as sani- 
tary officer. Although under observation, the men are able readily 
to visualize their plot as real, for they have already begun a battle 
against the elements. In the construction of their shelters and’ in 
organizing the myriad of details so necessary for survival, the cold 
is always very near and very apparent. If a student so much as 


_ removes a glove to perform some task, his hands are quickly nipped 


by the cold. The men are careful to observe the cardinal rules laid 
down: keep dry and prevent excess perspiration, do not waste 
energy in violent exercise, allow no body surface to become exposed. 

Some shelters can be seen dotting the surrounding countryside 
and as dusk falls the fires of the camps may be seen winking in 
the near dark. Although the students are not aware of it, they 
are under almost continual observation from the school headquarters 
where the commandant and key personnel observe from a glassed 
tower with powerful field glasses. As an additional precaution, each 
group is equipped with a walkie-talkie radio in case of an emer- 
gency. The Alaskan Air Command wishes to take no unnecessary 
risks with its men in the cold Arctic winter. 


By the end of the first night the men have begun to accept some 
of the statements they have had drilled into them. They know of 
the remarkable insulating qualities of snow and that it is far better 
to: burrow beneath the snow in case of a sudden blizzard than to 
remain on top in a sleeping bag. They have found that the warmth 
of a small candle inside a shelter will raise the temperature enough 
to permit the removal of outer garments. Already they appreciate 
the value of the emergency kits and rations supplied in all their 
aircraft, and know that these rations and kits, although adequate 


DIGGING THE ENTRANCE 


When the top block is placed on the igloo one man stays inside 
to see that it is fitted properly. He then comes out through the 
entrance dug by his companion on the outside. 


LIGHTING THE STOVE 


A one-burner Coleman stove is used to prepare meals and to 

warm the shelter. The dark spots near the stove and the man’s 

knees where the snow has been brushed away reveal the thick 
ice covering Kotzebue Sound. 


must be used sparingly. One does not take chances in the Arctic. 


Upon their return from the first phase of the school, the “tundra 
exercise,” they already possess certain knowledge that may someday 
save a life, knowledge that will allow them to assume Command 
of a panic-stricken crew and bring about order. Many little ideas 
are originated by the men and discussed in their first critque upon 
return from the tundra. One idea worthy of note was the wrap- 
ping of matches with gauze and dipping the package in hot paraffin, 
to waterproof the matches—also the paraffined gauze provided an 
instant hot-burning tinder with which to start a fire. 


Upon return to the Indoctrination School headquarters the men 
hold a critique. The discussion is carefully handled by the com- 
mandant and the men are drawn out in detail on their experiences. 
In this way flaws in the school are exposed and many worthwhile 
ideas are brought out by the students. During their stay on the 
tundra the men have constructed typical tundra shelters suitable 
for barren wind and snow-swept terrain. Utilizing the equivalent 
of parachutes the men have laced together the wiry branches of 
the Arctic scrub willow to form the skeleton for their shelters, 
with the entrance appropriately placed away from the prevailing 
winds. 
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Innovations are used such as tdi string and wire at 
kits to bind the branches into a skeleton structure—placing the 
so as to take advantage of additional protection from nearby 
accumulation of undergrowth. The fare on the tundra consis 
parachute rations, a concentration of energy in a small*pac 
It contains cheese, crackers, candy, gum, bouillon cubes 
cigarettes—articles that although not filling contain sufficient en 
to carry the men along until rescued. 

Because much of the flying done in Alaska is over water such} 
the Bering Sea, the route along the Aleutian Islands or the far react} 4 
of the Arctic Ocean, the Alaskan Air Command devotes the seco} 
portion of the course to survival on an ice pack. Preparing for #)) | 
trip the students are again carefully briefed, for this type 
“survival study” is entirely different from the tundra phase. Th 
learn by observation how to construct a snow cave on ice w 
is heavily drifted with snow; how to build an ice house, (igloo | 
the tenderfoot or cheechako) and how to fish through the ice wi} 
a barbless hook and line so as not to wet the gloves. oil 

The native, utilizing this method, uses two poles with the hi 
attached to one. Upon snagging a fish he weaves the poles acre} 
the line until the fish is out of water. Then with a simple sh 
the fish is dropped from the barbless hook to the ice and the li) 
slides down the pole into the water with the wearer still haviijy 
dry mittens. They learn of the prime danger of any emerget 
shelter, carbon monoxide, a by-product of oil-type fires, and h 
to prevent accumulation within the shelter. Then men learn | 
their fare will consist of field ration “C,” a much more filling 
than the parachute rations. 

When the class reaches the ice, they again split up into d 
groups or crews. The construction of snow and ice shelters is f] 
first job. The students by now know of the superiority of the | 
over the axe or knife for ctitting snow blocks, so necessary in tH 
construction of a snow house. They know the different types | 
shelter and the terrain that is best suited for each and that a 
is much easier for an injured man to utilize than an axe. 

When first confronted with the prospect of two days on 
near the ice pack of the Bering Sea, the students present an 1 
esting study in mixed emotions. One group of pilots were enrol 
who four days prior to their “crash” at Nome had been baskirjy 
peacefully in the warm sun at McDill Air Force Base, Floridiy 
This is a situation which is peculiar to the modern day Air Forel 
where the men must become accustomed to rapid changes, ‘ 
able to adjust themselves readily to climatic and geographic change! 

Constructing their snow shelters the men are closely watched an 
criticized by the instructors and they gain more and more confident 
in their abilities. Overconfidence is watched for very carefully 


Ky 
PREPARING DRINKING WATER : a 
Drinking water is secured by melting snow. In order to keep 
the strong wind from extinguishing the fire it is necessary to | 
build a small shelter around the stove. 


now it all” usually manages to place himself on the receiving 
d of a backfire ot some of his knowledge. One example is the 
‘art fellow who disbelieves the talk about keeping his clothing 
ty. He disregards the snow that clings to his garments and 
en when within shelter, the snow melts and seeps inside his 
itments. When he is called outside the moisture freezes and Mr. 
mow-it-all finds it decidedly unpleasant to remove his garments 
id discover icicles. 


In constructing a snow cave, a large drift is usually selected 
jad the digging begun. One man must lie prone and shovel the 
tow with the aid of a small trench shovel while the second man 
ds by removing the excess snow from behind the man digging. 
hhe inside entrance is made small to prevent heat loss while the 
jatrance tunnel is made slightly larger. The main room is dug 
igh enough to permit the men to sit erect during their meals and 
efore sleeping. Branching out to each side is a sleeping room 
thich is constructed slightly longer than the height of the student. 
he sides of the snow cave are formed into the shape of a rough 
ifch, this shape being stronger than the conventional square room. 
‘here is another purpose, however, for the melting snow inside the 
helter runs down the walls rather than dripping on the occupants. 
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COMPLETING A ONE-MAN SHELTER 


In building a snow house care must be taken to bevel each block 
carefully with a saw. This student is completing a one-man 
shelter which will be examined for flaws by an inspector. 


This soon results in a sheath of glazed ice which further adds to 
the insulating qualities. Meals are cooked on a small compact 
gasoline stove, small enough to fit into a parka pocket. To prevent 
the accumulation of carbon monoxide, vents are made near floor level. 


_ The men usually have a good chance to check on the construction 
Of their shelters for at night the temperatures drop well below 
zero, sometimes accompanied by a snow or windstorm. Many 
mornings when roll call is taken it is discovered that two or three 
men are missing. Usually a mound of snow begins to heave and 
there emerges the missing students, who had been snowed in. It 
is amusing to watch a student’s face when he emerges from a snow 
Cave (after a supposedly rough night) and sees the dog teams that 
pre spent the night in the open, sleeping soundly in a snow bank. 
4 During the second day on the sea ice the students put into practice 
their new found knowledge of fishing through the ice and the art 
of netting crabs. Occasionally students who are fishing pull in 
cod fish and the men using the crab-nets find large good-eating 
crabs, The shelters are soundly inspected by the instructors who 
point out flaws to the builders—flaws such as too large an entrance, 
4 improperly placed vent, straight rather than arched walls, an 
entrance too near the main room rather than extended with a 
tunnel to prevent danger of a cave-in. 

; Finally, the men participate in building snow houses (igloos). 
They watch as the instructor drives a stake in the ground and 
attaches a string to draw a rough circle in the snow. Then they 
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begin cutting blocks of snow and placing them on the circle. Each 
block is properly bevelled on the ends with a saw, the wielder 
pointing the saw towards the center stake for reference. As the 
work progresses, the blocks are trimmed to size and pushed inte 
place. 

This causes the circle to spiral around and up until there finally 
remains but one block for the top known as the “keystone block.” 
Its name is derived from the fact that it is the one block that holds 
the others in place and without it the whole structure would come 
tumbling down. As soon as a snow house is built, snow is thrown 
over the whole surface and inside a fire is started to cause the 
ceiling to ice up. 

Although the Arctic Indoctrination School is designed to train 
airmen in survival tactics in the Arctic and although the students 
are very conscientious in their labors, the American sense ef 
humor can not be stifled even in this setting. A common stunt is 
to build a small ice house approximately five feet in diameter with 
an entrance at both ends. Then twenty or thirty students line 
up behind the house out of range of cameras and go through one 
at a time while their buddies grind away with their movie cameras 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE SNOW HOLE 
To make a shelter for one man an.excavation is sometimes made 
in a snow drift. This is covered by a tarpaulin anchored with 
snow blocks. In the foreground are the student’s pack and 
snow shoes. 


SETTING UP A RESCUE TENT 
Parachutists of the Tenth Rescue Squadron are trained to 
parachute to the scene of a crash and administer first aid to 
survivors. They use an Arctic tent built to repel the cold and 
to withstand high velocity winds. 
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FACES THE FUTURE 


by Marius Hansome 


ICELAND IS NO longer an appanage of little Denmark. Will she 
become a stepchild of America, Russia, or England? Will she be 
able to achieve independence through interdependence? 

A final answer is not possible now. Iceland is one extraordinary 
and exceptional historical instance in which a group achieved 
cultural progress amidst relative poverty. Icelandics have the will 
to work toward that goal described as social-economic democracy, 
even if there are serious difficulties in finding the means. Iceland 
is handicapped by the lack of physical resources, especially pro- 
ductive land, by a limited- economic surplus, and by a carry-over 
of traditional nationalism, but she is favored by the prodigality of 
oceanic life. It will be interesting in this age of great change to 
see if the crisis will bring forth the necessary leadership to direct 
the economy toward an adequate national income. It should be 
especially interesting to us in America since we are conditioned 
in principle to local initiative and local autonomy. 

On the seventeenth of June, 1944, Iceland divorced herself from 
Denmark and formally proclaimed herself a free and independent 
republic. The divorce was friendly; Denmark did not contest. 
Denmark skaaled: Long Live the Republic! 

Until quite recently, Iceland has endured, if not enjoyed, a not- 
so-splendid geographical, technological, and political world isolation. 
As an island community, the land of the Saga folk exhibits many 
of the traits associated with insular life. Not until the very turn 
of the century did Iceland come into the general stream of scientific 
and capitalistic economic development. During many centuries 
Iceland was a victim of isolation, cultural inbreeding, pious 
churchianity, and the futility of basking in the reflected glory of 
a by-gone hereditable status of conspicuous family lineage. That 
point of view is now changing. Iceland is becoming world-minded, 
reaching out, as any small country is obliged to do, for commercial, 
technical and culturak ties. 

To an eighth grade pupil in geography before this war, Iceland 
was a cold, little cube in the great Arctic refrigerator, a land 


THE WESTMAN ISLANDS 


The Westman Islands off the South coast of Iceland possess 
one of the country’s busiest fishing harbors. Fish are Iceland’s 
largest and most profitable export. 


Legation of Iceland 
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LEIF ERICSSON a 
A statue of Leif Ericsson, the Norse discoverer who sailed to | 


North America about the year 1000, 


stands in Reykjavik, 
Iceland’s capital. 


extremely remote in space, an Ultima Thule just under the rim. oi 
the Arctic Circle, five hundred miles north of the tip of Scotland) 
Since the American occupation of the Saga Island—we were invited 
to come up—our knowledge has Sues expanded. We know, fo! 
example, that, Iceland is about three times as large as Denmark! 
even the habitable part is greater than Denmark, and that onl 
some 135,000 people reside on the island. It has been various 
estimated that the island and the surrounding sea, that part whee h 
gives hospitality to its shore, could support in excess of a half 
million persons. The difficulty of sustaining an increase is obvious 
as long as Iceland is dependent upon the outside world for a staple 
such as potatoes. 

We also know that only one-fourth of the area is fit for ivi 
habitation and occupancy. Much of the island is blanketed with 
glaciers (Jokulls)—icy bonds between widely scattered communi- 
ties—the thawing of which creates expansive lakes and waterfalls 
with potential horsepower numbering four million, of which only 
25,000 have thus far been harnessed Then there is a vast area of 
froet lava land, an unreclaimable desert, adverse to flora and 
fauna, hostile to the food cycle, therefore to life. 4 

Diétributed over the island are numerous volcanoes, twenty of 
them have erupted many times causing much destruction of land, 
vegetation and animals. Geologically, Iceland suffers from 
borborygmus or bombus—a sonorous or rumbling flatus in the 
interior. Iceland has its own majestic Fujiyama. As one approach s 
the southeastern coast, one beholds the towering snowcapped Hec 
which serves like a cairn to wayfarers by land, sea and air. 

The climate of Iceland is variable on account of two curren 


¢ flowing from the icy Pole, the other 


“om the balmy equator. The Polar current 
robably prevailed when Floki gave the 
ame of Iceland to his newly discovered 

and. We Americans like to feel that we 
ave a part in making the Icelandic shores 
| a and inviting. We send an extra- 

‘dinary volume of the warm Gulf Stream 

“the good old Gulf”’—to melt away any of 

€ remaining icy bonds, so that they may 

reely enter into the world’s commerce and 
lowship. 


Icelandic summers are quite short, but 
ery delightful, except when surprised by 
ie Polar current. The sun is almost an 
ject of worship as revealed by frequent 
eference to it in modern Icelandic poetry. 
he midnight sun is a wonder to the 
ourist. During its dominant omnipresence 
bvers look in vain for a moon over their 
houlders. In the long winter months roads 
impassable to automobiles, and, since 
‘iceland cannot boast a railroad, transport is 
Ossible only via horseback, airplane, or on 
he apostles’ dogs. 


Although the event which marked the 
irthday of our sister republic received 
‘cant notice in the press and no enthusiastic 
Teetings or salutations, since we were 
reacherously surprised in the Pacific, one dispatch ventured that 
celand would in effect return to the status it enjoyed between the 
l irs 930 and 1263, and the “breaking of ties with Denmark’”’ 


. Iceland return to the status as of 930 A.D.? Let us hope 
ot. Of course, if history is viewed as an unique event at any 
riven moment, then it 
lows that Iceland 
ould not return if she 
vould. Any political 
esemblence to 930 would 
ster division, not unity, 
a the population. Such 
_ reaction might even 
ring a recrudescence of 
he bloody reprisals, the 
: tual extermination of 


eriod ‘of the Common- 
vealth or Republic (930- 
>) cannot be defined 
the attributes which 
s ascribe to those con- 
ts today. Nor would 
ats correct to speak of 
ancient » Icelandic 
arliament in the sense 
f the great Parliament 
f modern England. It 
vould be a gross mis- 
presentation of history 
refer to that early 
litical set-up as parlia- 
jentary democracy. 


Professor Thorstein 
leblen, one of the dis- | 
inguished sons of Vik- 
ng derivation, was a 
‘ofound student of 


} 
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IN THE HEART OF REYKJAVIK hoe 


The statue dominating this square in Reykjavik is of John Sigurdsson who devoted 
his life to achieving independence for Iceland. He succeeded in wresting a new 
liberalized constitution from the King of Denmark in 1874. 


Icelandic society. He knew the language and he describes the early 
political system as follows: 

“A chieftain was the local ruler, by the strong arm, not by the 
law. In the tenth century there was no executive or police in 
Iceland. The nearest modern analogue of the H6fdingi (Chief) 
would be the political boss as he functions in American politics, 
especially in American municipal affairs. So that in effect the 


ICELANDIC PASTURES 


Large tracts of land in Iceland are covered with heather that offers pasture for the small Icelandic ponies. 
There are few forest trees on the island and though birch woods exist in the warmer valleys they seldom 
reach more than three to ten feet in height. 


European 
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European 


democracy in Iceland both before and du ; 
the period of the Republic was a comp 
hensive and elaborate scheme of boss r 
with no recourse to any ulterior authorit! 
except to a judiciary which owed effectu 
allegiance to the bosses of the system. Th 
was nothing in the way of ostensible pop 
government interposed between the bos 
and their underlying population. 
parliamentary bodies were controlled 
the bosses.” 

The three classes which composed earl) 
Icelandic society, and the hereditary fun) 
tion of each are clearly set forth in th} 
Edda, one of the great literary products oj 


crooked, unattractive legs, stained feet, su 
burned arms, flat nose. She bore mall 


house, tended goats, dug turf, Their childee 
followed their parents’ occupation. 
The middle class was composed of yeo 
men or Karls. They were distinguished bij) 
a ruddy face and flashing eyes. They rule} 
the oxen, built houses and barns, constructe!) 
farm equipment and plowed the grounce” 
Their wives also bore many children whi 
followed in the footsteps of their forebears) 
The propertied and ruling class were com} 
posed of the Jarls or Earls. The mother oj 
an earl is pictured as having a bright brow) 
white neck—yea, whiter than the driveil 
snow—shining white breasts, and straigh| 
legs. Her child was wrapped in silk. Hip 
hair was blond, cheeks bright, eyes glowing] 
His educational curriculum included: learn} 
ing of the ancient runes, to brandish if 
shield, to wind bow strings, to shoot thi) 
bow, to, fashion shafts, to wield a lance, ti 
loosen arrows, to ride horses, unleash thi 
hounds, to swim the streams, to handii 
swords, to slay warriors, and to grab lan¢ 
and possessions. As he grew he espoused thi 
daughter of a Godar (Chieftain). She wail 
slender-fingered and more than beautiful! } 
Women in the Viking Age had practically 
no voice in the selection of their mates. The . 
Sagas tell that after the marriage the pail 
usually “grew to love each other.” \ 
Iceland has a tradition in letters of which 
she may be justly proud. Seemingly every|f 
other man is a poet and every other womar|y 
is a songster. Early Icelandic bards createc} 
a great deal of grand heroic poetry whict|). 
they recited in many of the courts offf 
Europe at a time when the continent ha 


ICELAND’S LARGEST WATERFALL 


Iceland has more water power and more 
voleanic heat per capita than any other 
nation and it is making great strides in 
utilizing them to compensate for her lack 
of other resources. The Skagafors Falls 
plunge for a distance of 180 feet with 
a force of half a million horsepower. 


Legation of Iceland 


CROSSING A GLACIER 


More than thirteen percent of Iceland’s area is covered with 
snow fields and glaciers. The glaciers are often of vast extent 
the largest having an area of from 150 to 200 square miles. 
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little more to offer than chronicles and dry annals. The Icelandic 
amilies faithfully transmitted their verbalistic and singing culture 
) their children, a fact that accounts for the continuous literacy 
and musical life of the population. As the medieval church gained 
power, the native schools declined. The Bathstofa—a sitting or 
ving room of the house—became the schoolroom for many 
enturies. 

On one of the visits to Norway by the pagan warrior chiefs, the 
| ledieval church offered them a new set of beliefs. At first the 
offer of conversion was refused. The chiefs thought the new faith 
be poorly spirited affair,” rather soft, sentimental, and effeminate. 
sut, as the king explained how the new faith could serve them as 
1 means of controlling the underlying population, conversion 


| 
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followed rapidly, so that by 1000 A.D. the Christianizing of the 
pagans was well-nigh complete. Thorstein Veblen shows with 
consumate skill that the accelerated pace of conversion proceeded 
partly out of the fact that the masses were psychologically ready 
for the new gospel of promises. They had been exploited merci- 
lessly by the feudal barons; their resistance had broken; life was 
hard, death could be no worse, indeed the more welcome. Thus the 
masses swallowed the medieval doctrine of the glorification of 
poverty and the doctrine that human nature is congenitally 


depraved. Consequently, the promise of an ultimate escape into 


heaven made their thralldom on earth more bearable. 

In the year of 1272, King Haakon of Norway secured supreme 
control over Iceland. The erstwhile Republic of Blue Bloods was 
now in total eclipse. A century later Iceland came under Danish 
dominion. 


The various social movements of Iceland are now in upswing. 
The first trade union was organized logically enough by the mari- 
time workers in 1894. The typographical union followed in 1897— 
trailing a whole century behind our American printers. A General 
Workers Union came on the scene in 1906, and the women workers 
organized in 1914. The Social Democratic Party sent its first 
representative to the Althing in 1916, a teacher named Brynjolfsson 
had that honor, and he didn’t lose his status as a teacher either. 

Despite their individualistic inclination, the Icelandics are great 
cooperators. They probably cooperate because of their belief in 
individuality. The cooperative movement, as in Denmark, gained 
its first strength among the farmers (1882). Farmers, fishers and 
consumers are all united for mutual benefit. A cooperative college 
was established in 1917. The membership in the cooperative 
societies is around thirty thousand. All ‘tue scattered consumer 
groups are organized in the National Federation of Cooperative 
Societies which is internationally tied up with the International 
Cooperative Alliance. The Icelandic cooperatives maintain an 
agency for purchase and exchange in New York City. 


The various social movements carry on much publicity and 


(Continued on page 32) 


SUMMER IN THE CAPITAL 


Dressed in their Icelandic costumes these two youngsters are walking along the shore of Lake Tjorin in Reykjavik during the summer 
season. Icelandic summers are short but delightful. The eadnight is a wonder to the tourist and almost an object of worship to 
the Icelandics. 


Three Lions 


LAST SPRING | entered the foyer of Oregon’s magnificent state 
capitol. The first of its beautiful historical murals to catch my eye 
depicted the majestic Columbia River where a band of Siwash 
Indians were trading furs with a boat’s crew headed by a domi- 
nant dark-clothed figure in knee britches and cocked hat—Captain 
Robert Gray of Boston. 


The majority of the crew behind him were descendants of the 
Men of Kent; their great-grandsires had settled in Scituate, 
Massachusetts, within a scant five years after that other band of 
adventurers, the Pilgrims, had landed at Plymouth, and where 
Gray’s great-grandfather had settled in 1643. The square-rigged 
merchantman riding at anchor in the background of the picture 
was the ship Columbia, through whose voyage the Columbia River 
was discovered, and after which that great river was christened. 


Men from New England, particularly Massachusetts, followed 
by sea and the Old Emigrant Road to Oregon, and founded many a 
namesake town,—Pendleton, Medford, Newport, Melrose, Ashland, 
the great port of Portland, and Salem, its capital. To the older 
Indians of this entire Northwest region, “Boston man” was their 
synonym for “white man.” 


During his short stay, Gray traded with the Indians, bartering in 
one instance two hundred otter skins for a chisel. The Columbia 
returned to Boston, her home port, the first vessel to circumnavigate 
the globe under the American flag. 


After witnessing the laying of the cornerstone of the McNary 
Dam, which will harness 210,000 kilowats of power from the 
Columbia River and irrigate an extensive area of Oregon’s arid 
soil, I found myself again in Scituate, where the ship Columbia of 
220 tons, 175 years ago had slid off the ways of Briggs Yard on 
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SCITUATE FROM| 
THE AIR i 


Though small, Scitu 

ate Harbor is one 04) 
the best protected ot} 
the Atlantic Coast i 

light draught vessels 
In the left Soreoroun 
is Satuit Brook fron} 
which the town de 
rived its name. Th¢ 
marshlands and_ the 
point of First Clif} 


Street are the town’s) 
principal stores. : 


Herbert Stier 


LAND OF THE MEN OF KENT 


by Charles Wellington Furlong 


the North River and set out on its trip around the globe. 


Much of our country’s history not only remains to be written, but! 
to be discovered. Hidden historical gems will continue to be dug] 
up by the seeker after historical fact and romance. Through the 
coastal area lying between Boston and Plymouth, which later became! 
Plymouth Colony, and where Chief Massasoit and his people} 
roamed, flowed numerous streams, one of which these Indians: 
called Satuit, meaning Cold Brook. This brook, wending its way 
into salt-marsh lands, finally merged into the tidal waters ofa 
sweet little harbor opening eastward to the sea. The name of the’ 
brook was spelled by the first settlers “Seteat,” ‘“Sytiate” or 
“Sityate” until about 1640, when the present spelling, “Scituate,” 
was established. 


Circling the inner bight of this harbor was a mat of lush marsh- 
lands, framed by a jungle of primeval forests. It was flanked on it 
north by a point of ;sanddunes covered by ancient, wind-blown 
cedars. South it was guarded by the first of four cliffs sloping 
inland to broad iiectdands through which flows what is known! 
as the North River. | 


Sailing up from Plymouth, shortly after it was settled, came the’ 
Men of cae They discovered this harbor and realized its future) 
possibilities of farming and trade. The first plantations of Satuit 
were laid out by the Men of Kent before 1628 on Third Cliff and | 
here the whining creak of their first windmills merged with the 
soft soughing of the breezes which turned their great sails. 

Who were these Men of Kent? They were a band of “merchat 
adventurers” from England’s garden spot, County Kent. Led 
one Timothy Hatherly, founder of Scituate, they formed a gro 
known as “The Conihasset Proprietors” and built a road from Thi 


ff around the marshes to The Harbor, which still bears the 
ame they gave it—Kent St. Along it in 1633, they laid out “Six 
ouse lots of four acres extending eight rods along the street and 
ighty rods up into the woods,” and on July 1 of that year Scituate 
yas established as a town. Like their Pilgrim neighbors, they 
ushed back the forests, built their thatch-roofed, log houses and 
stablished their first log meeting house and cemetery on the little 
ill above their homes. Thus the nucleus of Scituate township was 
orn. Its confines extended as far inland as the town of Abington, 
iluded parts of Pembroke, Hanover and Cohasset, all of Norwell 
nd two miles south beyond the North River into what is now 
Marshfield. This latter stretch is still spoken of as “Two Mile.” 
is little family of townships still share with Scituate, in marked 
egree, her charm and history and must historically be included 
1 the mother town. 


The kindly succor of Massassoit and his people saved the lives 
f the Pilgrim adventurers of Plymouth through their first winter, 
ut its was chiefly the verdant marshlands, with their gift of salt- 
ater hay, that made possible the early establishments of the farms 
pon which the Men of Kent depended for their security. No other 
art of our country was more difficult to clear for planting than 
he dense, New England jungle with its horse briers, elderberry, 
umac and other dense undergrowth throughout which nature 
ensely strewed her granite rocks and stones. To clear the under- 
owth, fell the trees and clear land of rocks and stumps would 
ave been an Augean task, and without horses and oxen would 
ave been almost impossible. But meantime, horses, oxen and 
ws had to be fed, and it was these marshlands that, in the interim, 
oduced this feed. 


= 


So the hay of the marshlands of Scituate’s harbor and its North 


iver was its fundamental economic factor. Next to farming came 


sk ing, and in time, shipbuilding, all three of which are still 


| THE IRON LIGHTHOUSE 
~ One of the most dramatic tragedies of Scituate’s shores was the des 
and the loss of its entire crew. It was afterwards replaced by a stone struct 

' wrecks on and off Scituate shore than along any similar sec 


THE OLD MILL Scituate Historical- Society 
The old mill at Scituate has ground corn continuously until the 
beginning of this century and has been operating intermit- 
tently until 1936. For 308 years it has withstood fire, time, 
British invasion, Indian attack and vandalism. It still contains 
its original machinery and the upper millstone. A new lower 
millstone replaced the old one after over two hundred years 

of grind and wear. 


Scituate Historical Society 


truction in a terrific storm of the iron lighthouse on Minot’s Rock 
ure known as Minot’s Light. There are said to have been more 
tion of our entire coast save Cape Hatteras. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Siale wi View | 


This mural in the state capitol of Oregon was painted by Barry Faulkner. It shows Captain Robert Grey of Boston and the Men of / i 
Kent landing on the shore of the Columbia in 1792 and sedis. with ce indians. Captain Grey’s ship Columbia was built in the North | 
iver in Scituate 


practiced in a comparatively infinitesimal degree. Woods have again 
grown up on much of her colonial farmlands, as remnants of 
fallen-down walls through the woodlands attest. Her fishing indus- 
try is reduced to'a few trawlers and a summer pastime and the 
famous shipyards which once lined the North River have long gone. 
Yet at one time Scituate was more important than Plymouth or 
Boston and produced one of the most unique country townships 
in America. 


Fortunately, the great through highways of traffic have by-passed 
Scituate and the smudge of inordinate industry has left unstained 
its natural beauty and charm, a charm which, in summer, swells 
the normal population of 5,000 to 22,000. There is no more beauti- 
ful marine scene than that of her fleet of yachts dotting the blue 
harbor in glistening spots of white against Cedar Point with its 
historic Scituate Light. Old Colonial farmhouses, in fields framed 
by lichen-covered stonewalls, stud its undulating countryside. Its 
rock-bound coast, bulwarked by granite ledges or fringed by 
stretches of shingled strand, rises to steep cliffs or drops gracefully 
down to sandy beaches. 

On the slopes of Third Cliff, overlooking the marshes of the 
North River, Nathaniel Tilden, one of the Men of Kent, established 
the first farmstead in 1626. Others also settled behind their cliffs, 
cleared their farms and established trade, not only with Plymouth 
and Boston, but with England. Among these merchant adventurers 
was the Widow Ann Vinal, after whom Ann Vinal Road is named. 
It is recorded that Ann was the best ‘“‘business man of them all” 
for she brought over woolen yarns and notions to sell to the 
women, for she knew they were the spenders of money. 


For 320 years, this August, in their first cemetery, edging Meet- 
ing House Lane, their gray-slated headstones have stood, memorials 
to the Men of Kent and their “virtuous consorts.” ‘Here lies 
Humphrey Turner who was born in Kent, England in 1594 and 
died in Scituate 1673 aged 79.” Its most ancient stone is in memory 
of John Vinal who died on August 21, 1628, but who was born in 
1566; thus time dates these Men of Kent with Elizabethan England. 


Many a gray-shingled or white-clapboarded homestead of these 
settlers and their descendants still dot Scituate’s countryside, and 
represent the three indigenous types of New England’s Colonial 
architecture,—the gable-roofed cottage farmhouse, the two-storied 
Colonial and the more majestic Georgian mansion. 

The surname of almost every Man of Kent is still to be found 
on the voting list of the town, which with its historical signs and 
country ways form a biographical compendium of these settlers. 
Throughout the years Scituate’s native sons have influenced the 
thought, tolerance, literature, trade and geographical expansion of 
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our nation in a marked, yet unappreciated degree. Her rock} 
though fertile soil, gave birth to poets, journalists, artists, actor] 
men of affairs, musicians, explorers, sculptors, ministers, doctor} 
authors, statesmen, 49’ers, and even a cowboy or two. As farmer 


fishermen or mossers, the Scituates are hard to out-point. | 


Harvard University is indebted to Scituate for its first 
second presidents, Henry Dunster and Charles Chauncey, and Y 
for one of its most outstanding presidents, Thomas Clapp: all th 
were Unitarian ministers. Scituate was a tolerant haven in t 
early days for the Quaker and Negro, and on the bridge over thi 
North River an historical sign marks the site of a ferry establishe 
in 1637 by “William Vassal, an early exponent of religious liberty 
In 1690 Mordeci Lincoln moved from Hingham to a house 
Scituate still standing on the road that bears his name. Mordec! 
was the great-great-great-grandfather of Abraham Lincoln. — | 


This countryside later drew to it a Scituate schoolmaster, Charl 
A. Dana, later the founder of the New York Sun; the write} 
Gillette Burgess and Will Irwin, and the architect, Ralph Adan} 
Cram. Scituate also produced Henry Turner Bailey, America 
great art educator; Edgar A. P. Newcomb, architect and coi 
poser ; Coverly Newcomb, inventor and scientist; Edward wae 
Cushman, philosopher, the Thoreau of the South Shore. €: 


Within a month after I stood in front of that mural of Gray 
landing on the banks of the Columbia River, I found myse 
nearly Anan thousand miles away, in a home on the North Ri 
known as “The Shipyard.” It was indeed the shipyard. A fe 
steps from the house lie small, gable-roofed buildings where on 
carpenters fashioned the parts ane smiths forged the bolts whi) 
went into the building of the ship Columbia. Another few ste 
to the River shore brought me to a historical marker which inform 
one that here at Hobart’s Landing was built the ship Columbia 
James Briggs. ry 

From Scituate’s shore, out of her little harbor and this Nor 
River, the Men of Kent and their descendants went down to t 
sea in ships. Some of them worked their farms part of the y 
and fished during the rest of it. Next to farming, Scituate’s a 
fleets were its greatest investment, an industry which reached’ 
height during the Civil War. a 

Scituate’s shoreline extends from the North River to The Gla 
where the home of that great helmsman, Charles Francis Ada 
former Secretary of the Navy, overlooks Cohasset Harbor 
seaward to Minot’s Lighthouse. The massive ledges of Bar 
and Collamore’s, frame a view of this 114-foot Eddyston 
America, lying a mile-and-a-half off shore amongst the s 
ledges which bespeak the dangerous character of this coast. Ft 


gypt Beach, one may watch the heave and breath of summer’s 
(ue sea, white-fringe Cowan’s Ledge, or listen to its soft splash 
jainst the black, dye-streaked, orange granite of The Glades. But 
fring winter’s northeast gales, great combers bury Cowan’s Ledge 
a smother of foam; in a maelstrom of seething fury they gnaw 
way the cliffs, spew up sea-worn stones, hurling them landward 
id building the beach. 


The sea has taken its toll along Scituate’s shores, on which the 
fsam and jetsum of many strange cargoes have been cast. Behind 
‘gypt Beach lies Sheep Pond and the farm, Shore Acres, once the 
me of that pioneer soldier, General James Cudworth, famous in 
ng Philip’s Indian Wars. In 1795 Deacon Ward Litchfield bought 
iS farm and rebuilt the farmhouse on its old site, It is still 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA 


- accompanied by the sloop Lady Washington. When the Columbia returned to Boston 


Bacco the Columbia entered the treacherous mouth of the Columbia River it was 
it had completed tthe first circling of the globe by a ship under the American flag. 


State of Oregon 


LEWIS AND CLARK AT CELLO FALLS 


In this painting F. H, Schwarz shows the discovery of the Cello Falls on the Columbia River on the epic expedition of Lewis and Clark 
to the Pacific in 1805. The discovery of the mouth of the Columbia River by the Men of Kent iapived Thomas Jefferson to equip Lewis 
j and Clark for their historic exploratory trip across the continent. 


occupied by two of his descendants, Henry and Emma Litchfield. 
When I was a boy it was the nearest farmhouse to Egypt Beach. 
In it, during many a gale, a bright oil lamp was kept burning in 
the back kitchen window, a warning to vessels to stand off shore. 
Aided by this family, mariners were carried up to it from their 
wrecks or staggered in. In this old homestead the sea once gave up 
its dead—washed up on Egypt Beach. Their names and that of 
their ship were never known and they now lie in a common grave 
in “The Sailor’s Lot.” You can easily find it at The Center, in the 
cemetery behind the Congregational Church. 

One of the most stirring phases of Scituate’s history is that of 
the sea. It is said there have been more wrecks on and off this land 
of the Men of Kent than along any similar section of our entire 
coast, except that of Cape Hatteras. A 
casual glance at an authenticated list from 
1807—when a  Scituate-built ship, the 
Cordelia, on returning from China and 
within the very sight of her birthplace, piled 
up on a ledge—to 1919 when the bark 
Professor Koch with her two million dollar 
cargo of wool and hides from South Africa 
came ashore at Scituate Harbor, gives us a 
record of ninety-five wrecks. But only the 
sea, could it speak, can reveal how many 
unrecorded gallant ships marked “Missing 
at Lloyd’s” foundered in fog, darkness and 
storm and now lie in the ocean depths off 
Scituate’s shores. 

Little wonder that these Men of Kent 
who braved the broad Atlantic in such little 
caravels as the Fortune and Arbella, through 
their progeny, turned out a whole line of 
famous sailing ship captains—the Pratts, 
the Kendricks, the Wades, the Merritts and 
others. One of the ablest skippers of his 
time to sail out of Massachusetts Bay was 
Capt. Benjamin Merritt, descendant of 
“Nehemiah Merritt,” a Man of Kent. 

Scituate men not only sailed their ships, 
but built them on the marshlands of The 
Harbor and North River. “Prior to 1800 
the North River was known the world over” 
because of its shipbuilding industry. In 
those early days magnificent, primeval 
forests, including white oak and pine, 
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covered the low smiling hills which fringed this broad, river valley. 
This timber, coupled with the fine depth of water at all tides, made 
possible the establishment of the most famous shipbuilding industry 
of its day. 

For eight miles inland, from its river mouth to the village of 
Hanover, the sounds of hammer, saw and anvil echoed across the 
marshes from more than twenty shipyards on its banks. Between 
1640 and 1871, a period of 231 years, over 1,025 vessels slid down 
their ways, the last being the schooner Helen M. Foster, launched 
in 1871.. The most noted of these shipyards, the Briggs Yard, 
established in 1678, built ships for 167 years. Even before the 
American Revolution a large number of North River vessels were 
built for Great Britain. These skilled shipwrights, like Ichabod 
Cook—who did the joiner’s work in the captain’s cabin of Old 
Ironsides—and whose house I oncé owned, were in great demand. 
Today, as one meanders up this river and pauses at their shipyard 


Charles Wellington Furlong 


SAMUEL WOODWORTH 


Editor, musician and artist Samuel Woodworth 

wrote “The Old Oaken Bucket” in New York City 

in 1817 in memory of the boyhood he spent in 
Scituate. 


sites, one may absorb memories of this sweet “‘River of a Thousand 
Ships,” some of which, at their mastheads, carried the thirteen- 
starred American flag for the first time to Great Britain, Canada, 
the Black Sea and China. 


The Columbia was not only the most famous North River vessel 
but undoubtedly the most famous merchantman ever launched in 
our country. Manned mostly by Scituate men, she was first 
captained by John Kendricks of Scituate, in command of the 
expedition, comprising the Columbia and the sloop Lady Washing- 
ton, which left Boston for China September, 1787. 

On the West Coast, the command of the Columbia was trans- 
ferred to Captain Robert Gray, then in command of the Lady 
Washington. His great-grandfather had settled in Plymouth, later 
moving to Tiverton, R.I., where in 1775, Robert Gray was born. 
During Gray’s sojourn on the west coast, while anchored in 
Clayequot Sound one winter, he kept his men busy by building 
another vessel, the Adventure, the second vessel to be launched 
on the northwest coast. 


Kendrick made history in Hawaii, where he was accidentally 
killed, while Gray, after two years and ten months, returned home 
by way of China and the Cape of Good Hope. On August 10, 1790 
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erected by John Northey 1675. Poet born in Scituate, Jan. .W 


the Columbia dropped anchor in Boston Harbor with a salu 
thirteen guns, having sailed 42,000 miles and showed Boston 
thé’ nation a new source of wealth.. 
After reading Captain Gray’s report regarding the discovery ¢ 
the Columbia River, Thomas Jefferson was convinced that this w 
the legendary “River of the West” whose headwaters were clo 
to those of the Missouri. This statesman saw the possibility. 
developing an inland water route from the Mississippi to 
Pacific Ocean. He recommended an intensified study of this rou| 
through the then unexplored West, and he encouraged the famoy| 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. oa 
Although Scituate is rich in the lore and history surrounding hij 
pioneers and patriots, her Colonial-houses and farmsteads, #]j 
Greenbush section is today almost a natural shrine, for the arjy 
about its little triangular park of green is hallowed ground. Nearby 
in 1637, Isaac Stedman built his home, damed the stream any 
created the “wide-spreading pond and the mill that stood by if} 
Here, too, is ‘“‘the bridge and the rock where the cataract fell” | 
described by the Scituate poet, Samuel Woodworth. 
A stone’s throw from the mill is the site of the Stockbrid 
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The Old Oakey Bucket Homestead Zane ~~ ay 
By Charles Wellington Furlong after a copy ofa sketch ; ae 


drawn from memory by Samvel Woodsworth the poet. [eee excituate, Maas OSH 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET % 


This drawing was made after a memory sketch by Samuel |} 
Woodworth, of the homestead in which he was born. 


the preservation of the mill, which was successfully defended. 
mill, built in 1640, now owned by the Scituate Historical Socie 
is the oldest mill in the United States which still grinds—once ‘ 
year, just to say so. im 
Up the Old Oaken Bucket Road apiece, an historical sign te 
us that, “This is the homestead and well made famous by Sam 
Woodworth in his poem, “The Old Oaken Bucket.’ Home 


LISS? Th 
Here, too, is “the orchard, the meadow,” and, behind the p 
“The deep-tangled wildwood, and every loved spot that my infary, 
knew.” Only a part of “the cot of my father,” an el of the p 
(Continued on page 32) 
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|EXTENDING THE EUROPEAN 

re SEASON 

A two months extension of the usual 
rist season for Europe has been achieved 
§ year. For many years the departures 
‘tourist groups for Europe have begun 
|mid-May and virtually ended by the 
it week of August, and American 
irists generally returned home by the 
ddle of September. But this year tourist 
fic to Europe got under way in mid- 
mil and will continue well into the 


Barly spring and autumn tours to 
itope will be further stimulated by the 
amship service to Mediterranean ports 
| the new “4 Aces” of the American 
(port Line which will offer fortnightly 
lings from New York beginning Septem- 
21 with the maiden voyage of the S.S. 
calibur. This ship will be followed by 


| 
|E LUXE FREIGHTER CRUISES 
Cruises on modern postwar cargo ves- 
} which carry a limited number of 
meets are in great demand at all times 
the year. 

|foday many so-called freighters offer 
luxe accommodations found heretofore 
ly on the largest and finest passenger 
irs. Many of these cargo carriers have 
conditioned public rooms and outdoor 
mming pools, some have air-condition- 
\in all of their staterooms. These new 
9s usually carry from twelve to fifty-two 
isengers, all in outside cabins with 
ate bath or shower. Service and cuisine 
| in keeping with the luxurious accom- 


lations. we 

‘rips in great demand are the “Casual 
lises” of the Grace Line which sail from 
Vv York every week on sixteen to eigh- 
|| day voyages to the North Coast of 
‘th America, and the thirty-two day 
da Line cruises via the West Indies to 
/ish and Dutch Guiana. 

he new passenger carrying freighters 
he United States Lines, Waterman Line 
| Barber Line are booking up months 
vance for their voyages to European 
_ Mediterranean ports. The freighter 
ge is no longer a ‘““Trarhp Trip” but 
iaitely a de luxe cruise when taken on 
air-conditioned cargo-passenger ship. 
es range from $20 to $30 per day on 
of the new vessels. 


ie 
ee 


DERN TRAVEL IN BABYLONIA 
mong the miracles of! present-day 
el is the chance to ride by air-condi- 
ed train through the once-great land of 
ylonia along the Euphrates River. 
® times a week this train leaves Bagdad 


| 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
~ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities, 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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in the early evening and rolls down the 
great Mesopotamia valley, passing over 
the sites of cities once powerful in Biblical 
days but now disappeared into dust. 

One of the forgotten cities is Babylon 
itself. Another, still marked by a station, 
is Ur (of the Chaldees), which is the 
birthplace of Abraham who migrated from 
this place into the Holy Land. After 
breakfast the next morning this express 


train reaches Basra, one of the hottest 


ports in the world, located where the great 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates flow into the 
Persian Gulf. 

Bagdad and Basra are both famous cities 
founded by the Arabs in the days of their 
greatest power. Because of this rail serv- 
ice, Bagdad has become one of the cross- 
roads of the Middle East, since the Taurus 
Express connects it with Istanbul, and 
motor services make it a way-station on the 
important highway from Persia to Da- 
mascus and the Mediterranean. 

The air-conditioned train carries sleep- 
ing compartments. More luxurious, how- 
ever, are saloon cars, outfitted for special 
charter complete with private bathrooms; 
dining room, and private cook. 


WINGS OVER MEXICO CITY 


Snow-capped Mt. Popocatepetl, which 
rears up to 17,882 feet above the sea and 
can be seen from all over Mexico City, is 
now the principal attraction of a regular 
scenic tourist flight. 

Every Sunday special flights take sight- 
seers high above the fertile, historic Valley 
of Mexico. In a little over an hour the 
passengers can see the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, the pleasure resort of Cuerna- 
vaca, and then circle around Popocatepetl, 
enjoying its beauty as no mountain- 
climbers ever are able to. The planes then 
continue over the massive Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon, whose great size can best 
be appreciated from the air, before return- 
ing to Mexico City. 


CALIFORNIA’S SECOND SUMMER 


Summer continues on after Labor Day 
in Southern California. The season cover- 
ing September, October and November is 
known as the “Second Summer,” accord- 


“ing to the area’s All-Year Club. A vaca- 


tionist in this season can enjoy all the 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationshtp with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


pleasures of Summer, and have an un- 
usually wide choice of accommodations, 
which remain open, in this, area, all twelve 
months of the year. 

Weather in the “Second Summer” is 
summery. Normal noon temperature for 
a central area in October is 73.8 degrees, 
warmer than in June. 5 

Pacific Ocean waters are nearly as warm 
in October as in July. So water sports are 
in full swing at the ocean resorts, such as 
Santa Barbara, where a chain of islands 
twenty-eight miles off the coast forms a 
romantic seaward landscape and provides 
sheltered, quiet waters in the channel. 
Here, vacationists enjoy yachting regattas, 
motorboat cruises, swimming, and water- 
skiing. - 

Foliage stays green. Tall graceful palm 
trees, such as those lining the shore at 
Santa Barbara, never lose their intriguing 
topknots (new palm fronds grow out as 
fast as old ones droop). Lemon groves, 
with perfumed bark and leaves as well as 
fruit which fill the valleys between moun- 
tain and sea near the resort, are lush green 
the year around. Also, and this is. .a 
peculiarity which always intrigues visitors 
with lemons, they are producing ripe fruit 
the year around. 

Elsewhere in the nation, harvests are 
underway. And this area also has its 
harvest, a most unusual kind. This is a 
harvest of seed, worth hundreds of dollars 
a handful, from the famous “Rainbow 
Farms.” These are the thousands of acres 
of the Lompoc and Santa Maria valleys 
where most of the nation’s commercial 
flower seed is grown. Gorgeous big fields 
of perfect blossoms, reds, whites, purples, 
golds, line the country roads. They are 
never picked, but allowed to mature and 
are threshed, just as corn or wheat else- 
where. 


DINING ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPRESS TRAINS 
Books of meal tickets at greatly reduced 


rates are now available to passengers 
traveling on many of Europe’s interna- 


_ tional express trains. These books are a’ 


great convenience in view of the exchange 
control regulations in European countries 
which limit the amount of local currencies 
available to international travelers. 

The meal tickets are valid for sixty days 
from the date of issue and can be purchased - 
in the currency of the country where the 
trip begins. For example, a passenger 
leaving Paris for Istanbul can buy his meal 
tickets before departure, paying for them 
in francs, and use them in the dining cars 
in France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. These books of meal tickets are 
now in use on the following international 
trains: Nord Express, Arlberg Express, 
Sud Express, Simplon-Orient Express, 
Scandinavian Swiss Express, Orient Ex- 
press and Taurus Express. 
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AN INDEPENDENT ICELAND FACES THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 25) 


propaganda for their respective 
causes. Of course, the Saga folk 
have always loved letters. In ordi- 


nary times more than one hundred 
periodicals are published. Incredible 
as it may seem, Iceland publishes 
forty times as many book titles as 
the U.S.A. in proportion to popula- 
tion. It is a challenging fact that 
Soviet Russia ranks tops, Iceland 
second, and Denmark third, in the 
number of titles published. 

As a writer, I applaud the Icelandic 
emphasis upon and patronage of the 
living authors, artists, poets and 
sculptors. People purchase con- 
temporary paintings and sculpture for 
their homes. The Icelandics under- 
stand that the creative life cannot go 
on unless consumers patronize the 
living. This attitude brings the 
creative minds into close contact with 
the struggle of the masses. Indeed 
many writers and ‘artists are them- 
selves fishers and smallholders. 

Denmark produces a superior qual- 
ity of butter, bacon and cheese, a 
system of cooperation, and a system 
of adult folk education. Iceland also 
is owt to make some distinctive mark 
or contribution to éxcellence that will 
attract the world’s attention and 
reciprocity. On the economic side, 
Denmark is synonymous with scien- 
tific agriculture; perchance, Iceland 
will become distinctive for its con- 
tribution to aequaculture. Icelandics 
are great fishers. Dr. Helgi Briem, 
Consul General of Iceland, told me 
not long ago, that the annual fish 
catch is three and a half tons per 
person. It is easy to see where the 
economic surplus must come from. 
But, if Iceland wishes to hold and 
gain more customers in the competi- 
tive fish markets of this post-war era, 
she must watch the price level, for 
working people cannot afford the 
fabulous prices for Icelandic canned 
fish now in the American market. A 
school for acquaculture might become 
a great boon for Iceland. 

In Reykjavik, the capital city, the 
national university was founded in 
1911. It is an unfinished symphony. 
Its completion will be concomitant 
with a rising national income. The 
university has as yet no school of 
dental surgery and dental technology, 
and the medical school is inadequate 
because it lacks a fully equipped 
division for medical research. In the 
past, Icelandic students have obtained 
their professional education in 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and in Amer- 
ican schools. America may look for 
a considerable influx of university 
students from Iceland. 

This problem of providing for 
higher education leads me to consider 
briefly another problem facing small 
mations. Higher education and par- 
ticularly advanced research requires 
an economic and financial surplus. It 
is easy under the enthusiasm of de- 
manding all of ‘the paraphernalia for 
operating an independent state to 


overreach and disregard the budget-- 
ary balance. The cost of administra- 


tion is a large item in any budget. 
Iceland is destitute of many essen- 


tial, natural resources. She has no 
coal, iron, lumber, or variety of 
minerals, consequently. she cannot 


become a ‘successful industrial com- 
petitor. True she has a huge poten- 
tial for electrical power development, 
but if she must purchase the very 
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ship bottoms in which to carry raw 
materials, she could not compete. 
Moreover, the working class is highly 
unionized; its membership would 
rather migrate than submit to indus- 
trial peonage like the Japanese, 
Neither will the land feed an increas- 
ing population. Grains, potatoes and 
other staples must be imported. I 
have not heard of any plan or move- 
ment towards soilless agriculture in 
Iceland, but its development seems 
possible with electric power and 
naturally heated water springs. 
Reykjavik is heated by natural hot 
water which is piped from nearby 
volcanic boiling springs, as are also 
public baths, greenhouses, and 
laundries. 

At the present time Iceland is 
enjoying business accounts in Amer- 
ica. In return for fish, oil, wool, 
mutton, and lamb, we supply Iceland 
with manufactured goods. Whether 
or not Iceland can hold her own in 
the competitive market on those 
products will depend upon her eco- 
nomic and political. wisdom. 

The relations between Iceland and 
America are very friendly. Iceland 
has been our stanch ally throughout 
the world war. Her leaders quickly 
thwarted the ulterior design of the 
Nazis who came bearing gifts osten- 
sibly a meteorological station and 
air base for “purely” commercial 


. purposes. The United States entered 


into an agreement with Iceland to 
promote our mutual safety, our 
commercial and cultural interests. 
Iceland has her share in the sorrows 
of war; many of her brave fishers 
and sailors have gone down to 
Fiddlers Green, victims of enemy 
submarines and bombers. 

Our soldiers have made many 
friends in Iceland. Icelandic blonde 
girls are very attractive; they helped 
to relieve the boredom of duty on 
this remote post during the long 
dark, damp winter months. Though 
the language of love in its initial 
stage is international, our boys did 
not have to learn Icelandic, for most 
of the present-day Icelandic youths 
learn several foreign tongues. No 
doubt the connections which our 


_ soldiers have formed with Icelandic 


families will continue to draw young 
folks to the. United States. Iceland 
must be alert to hold the first-rate 
brains at home in order to bring the 
internal economy to a higher plane 
of living. 

Iceland must become electrified 
throughout so as to solve the problem 
of fuel for homes and public build- 
ings. Electric equipment costs money ; 
credits must become available through 
the sale of her several commodities, 
fish, wool, oil, etc. Some of her 
leaders see a possibility in a large 
tourist trade during the three months 
of summer. Iceland certainly offers 
a pleasant summer playground. The 
tourist trade is highly competitive. 
America herself will eventually make 
Alaska a leading tourist summer spa. 
Some plans are in progress now in 
Iceland to build modern hotels and 
beach resorts. Perhaps Iceland might 
well become an International Con- 
vention Center when passenger air 
transport gets underway as a regular 
feature. Out on Thingvellir plains 
would be an historic site for a large 
auditorium. 


Another source of income from 


the outside is planned to flow from 
a great strategic air base. Iceland 
is now building air transport facili- 
ties. The great powers, Russia and 
America are both interested in using 
such transport facilities, and it may 
develop that Iceland will become an 


international air transport center, 
open to all, like the inter-oceanic 
canals. Such a neutral center would 


be advantageous to Iceland in the 
world community rather than’ being 
under the hegemony of any one big 
power. 

Great economic, political and cul- 
tural leadership will be needed to 
hold an independent status in the new 
world community. It would be easy 
to become enveloped by one of the 
great powers, but if a small nation 
wants to give a demonstration of its 
capacity to work out its independence 
through interdependence, the world 


LAND OF THE 


(Continued from page 30) 


house, now owned by Mr. Wood- 
worth Murray of the poet’s family, 
still stands. 
spired the poem, with its —eurving 
sweep and a replica of the old oaken 
bucket, is seen from the road. The 
bail of the original bucket may be 
still seen in the Old General Cud- 
worth House, now the Museum of the 
Historical Society. Also on exhibition 
here is Lafayette’s coach, Chief 
Justice Cushing’s one-hoss-shay and 
other fascinating relics. It was up 
this road, then called Pont Street, 
that little Samuel Woodworth trudged 
his bare-footed, dusty way to quench 
his thirst from the old oaken bucket 
which hung in the well. 

Years later, one sweltering, mid- 
summer day in 1817, Woodworth, 
who had become an editor, composer 
and poet and had moved to New 
York, walked to where he then lived 
on Duane St. As he drank the tepid, 
town-pump water, his thoughts winged 
their way to the old homestead. 

“What would I give for a drink 
from the old well in Scituate?” he 
remarked to Lydia, his wife, 

“Put that in a poem,” she replied. 

So he wrote “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” a poem second only to 
“Home Sweet Home” in the heart of 
the nation. 

Scituate is only twenty-five miles 
from Boston Common where the 
first battle of the Revolution was 
fought by boys with snowballs for 
interference by British redcoats with 
their coasting rights there. But in our 
War of 1812-14, two teen-age girls 
scared away the British warship, 
La Hogue. This episode revolved 
about the old Scituate Lighthouse. 
Here lived Simeon Bates and _ his 
family, comprising his wife, his son 
and two daughters, Rebecca and 
Abigail. These two girls, through 
practice in the long winter evenings, 
had become proficient with simple 
tunes, on the fife and drum used by 
their men folk in the town militia. 

As a small boy I spent summer 
holidays at Scituate Harbor with my 
great-aunt Charlotte Merritt. On 
occasion, dared by my comrades, I 
climbed what was left of the broken- 
down, circular stairway to the top of 
the now restored old Lighthouse. 
Next door to the Merritts lived 
‘Becky’ Bates, then a very old woman 
who, in boyish wonderment, I often 
watched pull on her corncob pipe, 


The old well, which in-— 


Jax 


should give its support to th 
stration. Small nations who 
their willingness to work out 
pose on their own, should 
denied or discouraged, - ev 
private or cooperative initia 
be allowed in a large-scale ec 
The world wars have im 
us that we are all interdepi 
Therefore we must cultivate 
felicitous bonds as we alrea 
while we reach out to form gt 
social bonds. Our latitudes 
widen and longitudes must le 
our horizon must expand to in 
all. people who strive for'| 
plenty, love and freedom. | 
To the Icelandic heights 
afford such a spacious vision 
the west, we Americans send ai 
glow to kindle the hope for 
morrow, for the dawn of a 
world fellowship! 


MEN OF KENT 


and Nstened to her story. 
During this War, the Brits 
gun H.M.S. Bulwark in Jun 
‘sent boats into the harbor and 
the shipping, because the Seti 
of the town, descendants of th 
of Kent, obstinately refused the 
mand for supplies. Not long aft 
Becky told me, another British 
ship, the H.M.S. La Hogue ap 
dropped anchor a mile or so 0 
and her barges loaded with 
pulled toward the harbor enti 
with the obvious intention of bu 
the town. 
Becky, then about sixteen, 
alone in the Lighthouse with | 
younger sister, Abigail. Becky quic 
seized her brother’s fife, and 
younger sister Abigail bucked o 
drum. Sneaking out of their 
house home, they followed behin 
cedar-covered sandhills of the 
beating a lively tattoo to the | 
“Yankee Doodle.” The Britis 
had believed the town unde 
hearing the rhythmic strains 
to the ship’s boats, thought th 
garrison was marching out, re 
to their ship and the La Hogue 
away. This annal of our 
history, justly finds its place 2 
side those of Betsy Ross a ce 
bara Fritchie. Today the ol 
house and the Point is reserved 
National Monument to this Ameri 
Army of Two. 
North and south from Old S 
Light, the eleven-and-a-half 
sweep of Scituate’s shore is n 
tage-crowned, but the broad 
lands of the North River, fra: 
their wooded, smiling hills ha 
since reverted to their pristine 
acter. Here on the now quiet 
of this “River of a Thousand Shi 
descendants of the Men of — 
forged the first historical li 
chain of vital circumstances. 
discovery of the Columbia Ri 
only stimulated the building 
great line of clipper ships thai 
New England famous, but wv 
together the trade of China 
Pacific Coast, as well as that 
great Northwest Territory 
of New England; brought to 
tion Jefferson’s long dream 0 
ing a route west to the Pacifi 
and was the primary factor th 
sulted in the acquisition of the } 
west Territory as two of these { 
States. Hq 
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cade ago, the Ovambos had de- 
1 their paramount-chief .and 
sd in his place a supreme council, 
osed of ten tribal chiefs. 
e meeting place for the pow- 
extraordinary was held under 
wide-spreading shade of three 
moth fig trees. A thousand 
es representing all the tribes of 
Ovambo nation gathered and 
ted in a circle. The native 
sillors sat on a bench in the 
r. The commissioner and his 
sat in chairs facing them, the 
yreter standing beside them. 
ners, complainants, their wit- 
s and legal counsel squatted in 
was a three-day affair, begin- 
with a long-winded address of 
me in which each councillor 
ed a generous share. After that, 
the cases for appeal. For 
ple, one native had borrowed 
ier man’s wife. He had been 
i guilty and ordered to pay the 
ty, two head of cattle. The com- 
t was that the offender had paid 
me! cow, and a very thin one at 
It took half a day to bring the 
it to justice, because he was such 
ver and tricky arguer. 
anwhile diversion had _ been 
ed for the American visitor. 
' Lucas Okololo invited me to 
his family kraal which lay six 
distant across the tick fields. 
' trudged through kaffir-corn 
, with yellow pumpkins and ripe 
| ready to be harvested—“by his 
} and servants,” Lucas told me. 
threshing of the grain had al- 
' begun by trampling and win- 
ag it on a hard clay floor in the 
le of the field, in the manner of 
cal times. 
ou are a Christian?” I asked 
s, as we came to a little Finnish 
on cemetery with crosses over 
raves of a score of his deceased 


es sir. Yes sir,’ he said 
inly. Five minutes later we were 
‘welcomed at the gate of the 
‘by his seven wives. The present 
lite alone was draped Christian- 
in a long loose gown. His three 
m daughters—sixteen, seventeen, 
»en—stole the show, Lucas told 
iat as chief, he was holding out 
twenty-five cows and twenty 
Is sterling each for their hands 
irriage. They were clothed only 
ads to the waist and wore long 
kin skirts to denote their rank. 
yassed first into the “assembly” 


(Continued from page 13) 


enclosure, in which burned the custo- 
mary perpetual fire. At the entrance 
was a crude rack hung with cows’ 
horns. The Chief explained that this 
display showed visitors how well he 
fed his people. 

I was taken to the wine hut, where 
wife number three drank half a gourd 
of wine to show it was not poisoned 
before I was offered a sip, “to seal 
our friendship.” The grain was stored 
in huge baskets under cover and 
sealed with clay. Each wife had her 
own hut. The current favorite had 
a stockaded yard all to herself. Chief 
Lucas’s quarters showed the same 
decadence in the direction of civilized 
modernity as his European clothes, 
tam-o’shanta and jaunty sport shirt. 
He had one stone-walled hut to keep 
out winter cold and a white man’s bed 
with mosquito canopy in his open- 
work summer hut. Finally, an exhibi- 
tion of family flour milling was put 
on; children pouring the grain into 
clay-hardened holes in the ground 


where it was pounded into powder by’ 


the women with knobbed poles. 

Leave-taking became a solemn 
ceremony when all the inhabitants of 
the kraal were assembled at the gate 
and I was formally presented with a 
bow and arrows, a snuff box and 
knobkerry (a short-handled bludgeon 
with a knob on the end with which 
natives still knock out the brains of 
their enemies), all handmade by 
Lucas’s grandfather. 

Trekking back southward, I reached 
Grootfontein, another northern term- 
inal of the 13,000-mile South African 
Railway on the branch line. The 
white population of this outpost of 
civilization is just short of four 
hundred. Yet, “it has everything to 
be desired,’ a Grootfonteiner: told 
me contentedly: churches, a _ golf 
course, a sports clubhouse, movies 
once a week and a race course— 
where horse owners for a hundred 
miles around race their mounts once 
a year. Twelve miles outside the 
town is a world phenomenon that has 
brought scientists from all over the 
earth to see and study. Leaving the 
main road you are taken through 
the middle of a farm to where the 
largest known meteorite of iron and 
nickel fell. It weighs more than fifty 
tons. Just beyond is located the most 
prolific vanadium mine in the world. 
During the war it annually con- 
tributed its thousands of tons of a 
mineral for the making of armor- 
plate. 

Leaving Grootfontein I took the 


SOUTHWEST AFRICA—STEP-CHILD OF THE UN. 


tedious railway journey to Swakop- 
mund on the Atlantic coast. From 
here a British official took me by car 
to Cape Cross, the racky promintory 
jutting out into the Atlantic that was 
discovered by Diego Cao. 

It was a remarkable experience. 
We passed the extraordinary salt 
pans where eight million tons of rock 
salt stretch out in an almost solid 
block for twenty miles, The floor 
was as hard as stone. The rocky 
salt sinks down in the ground to a 
depth of two or three feet and is 
covered with several inches of top 
soil, It is mined in much the same 
manner as ice is split, and chopped 
into two-feet square blocks. 

At last we reached the shore of the 
Atlantic where there was a little 
group of buildings for seal workers. 
During the season in June five thous- 
and seals can be killed. The slaught- 
ered seals are brought here and 
skinned. The blubber is removed and 
the oil refined. Fertilizer and bone 
meal are made of the carcasses. 

My companion and I drove a few 
miles further toward the point marked 
by ugly black rocks. These rocks 
were covered with probably ten 
thousand seals. They swayed back- 
ward and forward, the cows mewing 
like huge cats, the bulls growling. 
They made so much noise we could 
not hear one another talk. At sight 
of us the eight-hundred pound bulls 
stopped bawling and began waddling 
down the sHppery rocks. It was on this 
point and in these desolate surround- 
ings that the Portugese discoverer set 
up his cross four hundred and sixty- 
three years ago. A cross was. still 
there, standing out boldly and majes- 
tically in the noonday sun. It was 
not, however, the cross the Portu- 
gese explorer had placed there. That 
had been carried off to Berlin by the 
Germans, In its place they set’ up 
another cross inscribed with Diego 
Cao’s original Latin words—and to 
these words were added: “By the 
order of the German Kaiser.” 

I had reached the end of my 
journey at the place where the white 
man’s Southwest Africa began, South- 
west Africa so barren and so rich in 
its bounty. Even the wastes have 
about them a grim majesty. 

Southwest Africa is nobody’s child. 
The United Nations have been dis- 
cussing it and all the world is inter- 
ested in it but it is a land about which 
few people know. Even those who 
live there have little extensive or 
reliable knowledge. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


the place of his aggregation of 
ings. It was erected by the newly 
porated company, the descend- 
of Michael Bowyer and Frances 
mter. 

e opening. of the Old White was 
sation in 1858 comparable to the 
acular debut of the renovated 
abrier in 1948. The belles and 
ls and people of prominence ages 
ver the country flocked to the 
iful new hotel. As the clouds of 
-ivil War gathered, the social 
‘grew madder. The youth of the 
a were having their last dance. 


i 
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(Continued from page 17) 


The peak of the gaiety at the Old 
White was reached with the arrival 
of Baron Renfro in 1860, as the gal- 
lant Prince of Wales, who became 
Edward VII of England, was known 
during his memorable visit to Amer- 
ica. Beautiful ladies from near and 
far hurried thither for a dance with 
the merry Mr. Renfro. 

Soon thereafter, the storm broke. 
On the border between the North 
and the South, the armies of Federal 
and Confederate swept across White 
Sulphur. But it was a nothern soldier 
who saved it from destruction. 


When Federal General David 
Hunter ordered the hotel to be 
burned, Henry DuPont of Delaware, 
chief of artillery in the Hunter com- 
mand, perhaps remembering bright 
eyes and happy days at the Old 
White, tactfully suggested to his 
superior that the building with the 
cottages and stables would be useful 
to the occupation forces as quarters 
for men and horses. The strategy 
worked—and the Old White was 
spared. 

As the South rose from its ashes 
after the war, White Sulphur re- 
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sumed its place in a shattered society. 
But beaux were distressingly absent. 
For once Hygeia triumphed over 
Cupid. 

And there was healing of another 
sort at the springs—the healing of the 
breach between North and South, for 
the furtherance of which General 
Robert E. Lee made earnest effort. 
The seasons of 1867, ’68 and ’69, 
General Lee spent at White Sulphur, 
occupying the cottage in Baltimore 
Row that ever since has been known 
as the Lee Cottage. As the meeting 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


(Continued from page 33) 


ground of North and South, Lee en- 
deavored to bring together at White 
Sulphur the leaders of both sections 
for industrial, economic and social 
advancement. He realized that only 
in the reunion of the states lay the 
hope for the future of the United 
States. So, we hear of George Pea- 
body of Massachusetts; W. W. Cor- 
coran of Washington; Lew Wallace, 
J. B. Magruder, Beauregard and 
Hampton, meeting’ with General Lee 
for discussion of national affairs. 
General Grant came to White Sul- 
phur in 1875. 

There was the benefit concert on 
August 10, 1869, for General Lee’s 
beloved Grace Church in Lexington, 
which raised $605, the sum being in- 
creased to $805 by Messrs. Corcoran 
and Peabody, gentlemen from the 
North. And the Lee Monument Ball 
a few years later. So fond are the 
Lee associations at White Sulphur 
that Lee Week was regularly cele- 
grated there each August for a num- 
ber of years. In 1948 it was planned 
to revive Lee Week at the Greenbrier 
Hotel. 

From the seventies through the gay 
nineties the Old White made spark- 
ling history. The two weeks’ con- 
clave of southern governors was re- 
newed, a time of pleasure rather than 
weighty matters of state government. 

There were the famous belles of 
the period, Nellie Hazeltine of St. 
Louis, whose engagement to Samuel 
J. Tilden, presidential nominee, was 
announced at White Sulphur; Lizzie 
Cabell, who married the eminent Vir- 
ginia jurist Albert Ritchie, and whose 
son is former Governor ~ Albert 
Ritchie of Maryland; Page Aylett, 
great-great-granddaughter of Patrick 
Henry; Mattie Ould, celebrated wit, 
and lovely Mary Triplett; May 
Handy of surpassing beauty and Lena 
Jackson, in whose honor the Irish 
Club gave a sumptuous dinner. 

Clubs were the order of the day, 
with the Irish Club, the Presidents’ 
Cottage Club, club for this and club 
for that. And now came the society 
reporter, forerunner of the modern 
gossip columnist, and the names of 
fair ladies and their prospects were 
bandied in print in a way that would 
have been most shocking to the earlier 
regime. Bab, the social reporter. told 
all, and one Jenkins was said to know 
what every belle would wear before 
she put it on. 

Last of the great belles was Irene 
Langhorne, one of the famous Lang- 


* War, 


horne sisters of Virginia. As the wife 
of Charles Dana Gibson and the 
original “Gibson Girl,” this belle of 
the Old White won renown of a 
different sort. 


Other times—other customs. As the 
century drew to an end, the era of 
romance also ended. With the com- 
ing of the automobile the prolonged 
stay at the springs became a thing of 
the past. The golf tournament sup- 
planted the morning German with its 
watermelon and champagne, and the 
traditional belle bowed out before the 
lady golfer. 


The Old White kept step with the 
times as best it could, but at last the 
outmoded hotel was replaced by the 
modern Greenbrier, which appears as 
a large and modern edition of its 
historic’ predecessor. But the Old 
White has not passed entirely out of 
existence. One section that remains 
on the grounds is reserved for utili- 
tarian purposes; while the famous 
columns, many windows and doors 
and some panelling, have been hap- 
pily incorporated in Fenton, the home 
of the artist, Ashton Wilson, at White 
Sulphur. 


During the use of the Greenbrier 
as a hospital in the war years, the 
hotel and the cottages were shorn of 
their splendor, but the grounds were 
kept in perfect order—by prisoners of 
After the renovation of the 
hotel, with enlivening Dorothy Draper 
decorations, a resplendent Greenbrier 
entered upon another era in its 
epochal career. 


Quite appropriately the Greenbrier 
pays its respects to the traditions of 
the Old White on the bronze tablet 
which has been erected near the 
entrance of the hotel: 

“1859-1922 

“Here stood a famous hostelry affec- 
tionately known as the Old White. 
Once the pride of the Old Dominion 
whose gracious hospitality, beautiful 
surroundings and healing waters 
gained national renown and made it 
the object of many a pilgrimage. 
Here gathered from the North and 
South great generals, famous states- 
men and philanthropists, lovely ladies 
and reigning belles who left upon the 
pale shores of memory images and 
precious thoughts that shall not die 
and cannot be destroyed. 


Erected by its successor 


The Greenbrier 
1940” 


A SCHOOL FOR SURVIVAL IN THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 21) 


at the emerging students. It is not 
uncommon to see a man feeling his 
oats and walking on top of a drift 
without snow shoes. One’ minute he 
is there and the next he has dis- 
appeared. Usually when his investi- 
gating buddies begin digging him out; 


they find the man contentedly lying 


in the snow awaiting rescue. 

The students learn all the tech- 
niques of remaining alive until rescue 
arrives and they also consider the 
methods which will be used to effect 
rescue. The Tenth Rescue Squadron 
which is in charge of rescue opera- 
tions in Alaska is prepared to send its 
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personnel night and day for imme- 
diate search and rescue. The Tenth 
Rescue equipment includes everything 
from varied airplanes to special de- 
livery para-dogs. 

Graduates of the school flying long 
polar reconnaissance missions over 
the frozen reaches of the North Pole 
or far from base over the bleak 
barren lands of the tundra of Alaska 
may fly with their minds at ease for 
they know that in case of emergency 
their chances for survival are good 

. they know that they can remain 
alive until the arrival of help from 
the Tenth Rescue Squadron. 


COLD WINDS ALONG THE EQUATOR 
(Continued from page 8) 4 


Another wonder is balsa wood, so 
light that a boy can.carry a load of 
boards which, if oak, would weigh 
six hundred pounds. Balsa is but 
half the weight of cork. It has in- 
numerable industrial uses. 


Another odd product is the tagua 
nut or “vegetable ivory” of which so 
many of our buttons are made that 
Ecuador might well adopt the slogan, 
“We button the world.” 

But the strangest of Ecuador’s 
products is without doubt the human 
head. 

A little ashamed of the traffic, 
Ecuador imposes a fine upon anyone 
caught selling or buying a mummified 
head. This has resulted in black 
market prices—also in some spurious 
imitations made of dog skin. The 
authentic article may still be had for 
about thirty dollars, which is prob- 
ably more than the first owner of the 
head ever earned while alive. Smug- 
gled to London or New York, it may 
be sold for any price from one hun- 


‘dred dollars to five times as mutch~ 


depending upon the-eagerness of the 
buyer to decorate his apartment with 
this grisly trophy. 

Occasionally a white man’s head 
may be had, but at a higher price. 

Scouts who go back into the savage 
Jivaro country to buy heads some- 
times contribute their own to the 
industry. A Captain Davis who ran 
a saloon in Belém thought it would 
attract business to have a Jivaro head 
over the bar. He disappeared into the 
Amazon jungle. Two years later an 
American engineer showed friends in 
Belém a head he had just purchased. 
They at once recognized Captain 
Davis, his features dwarfed but per- 
fectly clear even to the wart over his 
left eye. 

Then there was the old German 
anthropologist, working on the his- 
tory of the Incan and Chimu Indians. 
He was completely bald and his cheek 
bore a deep dueling scar that he had 
acquired as a student in Germany. 
He told an English friend in Callao: 


“Tm going across the Andes to 
Iquitos. I shall stay until I learn how 
the Jivaros shrink those heads.” 

More than a year later the English- 
man saw in the back room of a 
Callao curio shop several heads on a 
shelf. One was hairless and had a 
deep scar across the cheek. The 
features were those of his old friend. 

“Do you know who that was?” he 
asked, 

“Yes, I know,” replied the curio 
dealer. “He used to come into this 
shop to study the heads on that shelf.” 

If I had heard these stories before 
venturing into Jivaro country I might 
have thought several times before 
going. But a quinine scout who had 
worked for the Ecuadoran Cinchona 
Mission by which the United States 
obtained quinine from Ecuador’s 
jungles during the war, assured me 
the Jivaros were not necessarily 
dangerous. ,They had even been en- 
listed, to a small extent, in the gather- 
ing of cinchona bark. He was going 
to fly over to a quinine station in the 
“Oriente’—would I care to go? 

I looked up Jivaros in my New 
World guide book and found a re- 
assuring paragraph: 

“Tsantsas, or shrunken heads made 
by the Jivaro Indians, are a mani- 


‘festation not so much of crue! 


» morning’s work they take a 


oul 


ceremonial observance, since i 
the Jivaro’s enemy whose he 
treated.” i 


There were no instructions 
to avoid being an enemy. But 
lieved my quinine scout cou 
care of that, and he did. 
distinctly welcome in the 
villages, for he went load 
machetes, axes, thread, needles 
and_ other trade goods highly ( 
by the Jivaros. 


I had supposed that a ibe 
predilection for smoking heads: 
be wild and primitive in the 
so it was a surprise to find, 
away here behind the Andes, a 
built, clean, intelligent peopl 
in good wooden houses, usi 
form beds instead of the usua 
hammock, cultivating banan 
and beans, and weaving th 
cloth. In peace, they wear s| 
trousers; in war, they strip and 
To tone themselves up for) | 


emetic. They make war freqi 
and great drums transmit wa 
through the jungle. They 
their enemy, or game, with a po 
dart from a blow gun eight f 


the roof beams an old chief s 
us how a head 4s brought do 
the size of an orange or sma 
treated so that it will last inde 


First, the lips are sewed shu 
a leather thong. This is done 
the soul will not escape an 
the living. Then the scalp is 
the back and the entire skull r 
leaving only flesh, skin and 
preservative of herbs is appli 


Hot stones are placed insid 
replaced as fast as they coc 
process going on night and d 
several days. When one work 
another keeps the head turni 
longer this goes on, the great 
shrinkage. In the later sta 
sand is used to fill out the fe 
The only part that does not 
is the hair, hence the surprisi 
trast between the long blac 
and the dwarfed head. The h 
hung near the roof and the 
from the fires further cures 


“T understand that you us 
the heads of enemies,” I s 
companion translated. 


“Not true,” said the chief, 
our friends too.” 


He had already told ae 
tribe accepted me as a f 
glanced at the quinine scout. 


“Only after they have 
natural causes,” he assured 


Of course that made it a 
After one has died of natura 
what could be more amusing 
be perpetuated like a bust 0 
on a shelf at a cost to son 
hattan idiot of a hundred to 
dred dollars? 


“And. our relatives,” the 
added. “That is my broth« 
there is my grandfather.” 
cated a head no larger than 
pong ball that hung in a ph 
honor over the doorway. “He 
great chief and a very good : 
said affectionately. “We worl 
his head a long time.’ 


: SPE PEE EEE IEEE ROYER 
When Lack of Time Restricts Travel 


make your home the place of rest and beauty it should 


be. Make it the successful, glowing center of living 


ROOMS ARE LIKE PEOPLE 


Some have personality, friendliness and 
charm. And charming rooms, like charm- 
ing people, contribute a great part to your 
happiness in life. Beautiful rooms draw 
you out, stimulate you, reflect your taste 
and give you an added distinction by the 
background they furnish. 


PUT YOUR CREATIVE 
TALENT TO WORK 


The best thing about beautiful rooms 
is that you can, with the proper knowl- 
edge, create them yourself. Think of the 
satisfaction of planning, assembling and 
arranging the interiors of your home— 
of working with soft rich colors, with 
graceful lines and groupings, of progress- 
ing with the assurance which comes of 
knowing what is correct—of surveying 
the final effect and realizing that your 
own trained good taste is responsible for 
its loveliness. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE i >. 
J Good taste was used in the decoration of this dressing Prob] : : . 
KNOW-HOW room. The walls are of silver, the ceiling and wood- roblems and Their Solution. What is 


But however impeccable your taste and work turquoise. The taffeta draperies are caught Modern. Light and Color. Designing 
Pe lent. there. must be added UP high to allow light from the window te fall on 2 Modern Interior. Combining Modern 
g ¥ eae the dressing table in the daytime. The French and Period. 
knowledge and training before you may hairs are in keeping with the gaiety of the room. 


every student. The lessons are large, 
beautifully illustrated and printed book- 
lets, constituting an invaluable permanent 
reference library. There are also text 
books, fabric samples, color charts and 16 
color plates showing latest styles for 
interiors and draperies. 


WHAT THE COURSE WILL 
TEACH YOU 


Walls. Windows. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. Color and Color Schemes. Choice 
and Arrangement of Furniture. Textiles, 
Hangings. Choosing, Framing and 
Hanging Pictures. Painted Furniture. 
Furnishing the Apartment. Historical 
Backgrounds. The Renaissance, Baro- 
que, Rococo, and Neo-Classic Styles. 
Jacobean and Restoration in England. 
Wililam and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles. The Age of 
Chippendale. The Adam Period in 
England and America. American 
Adaptation of British and Continental 
Styles. The Decorating Profession. 


achieve these results successfully. There 

are rules and principles of decoration, WHAT STUDENTS SAY: 
| there are laws of color and design, and there are essential facts The first two lessons of your course have been worth the entire 
0) about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, lighting, period cost of the course. For years one hobby has been decorating 
i} styles. All of which must be understood before your taste and homes, but with the handicaps of not knowing the “why” of 
(OX talent can fully be expressed. Without this knowledge there is some things my efforts were not always effective. Now I feel 
( only the trial and error method—and that is always costly and that I may get somewhere. 
\\ almost always disappointing. fy) rupee oes 
To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated It is a grand course and I am so pleased to have such an excellent 
iy experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- source of material at hand. While I have taken the course for 
la tors have been arranged and simplified so that in a few months purely personal enjoyment, it has suggested many fascinating 
I you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth subjects to follow up in the future and has already been of great 
¢ and charm. Such knowledge may be yours through— service to me in my own home and to my friends. 
\ THE ARTS & DECORATIONS HOME I want to tell you how practical I have found your course. This 
\ STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION past week I had to choose rugs and electrical fixtures for our 
0) Now in its 26th Successful Year new home. This course has repaid me many times. In one case 

I saved several hundred dollars. If every one would take such a 


This essentially practical course has great cultural value too. 

It will thoroughly ground you in the fundamental facts and 

principles of decoration, including the modern. It is a knowl- : ; 

edge which can save you a great deal of money in the furnishing Your home is the center of your life. 

and decorating of your home for the years to come; it will Clip and mail the coupon today. 

open the doors to a fascinating career should you care to enter oo tes eter scr ba concent ae eee eae: Ae ete oe 

this field professionally. There is a demand for Ue decora- ARTS AND Decoration Home Srupy 

tors. Now is the time to prepare yourself to take your place ! COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 

in this interesting field where there are many lucrative positions 200 East 37th Street, New York 16,N.Y. 

in decorating establishments or furniture and department stores. Q eps send me Saya ane booklet describing your Home 

There is always the opportunity of opening your own decorating tudy Course in Interior Decoration. 
! 
I 
I 
I 
i] 
t 


course before even planning a home, they would be saved many 
dollars and much dissatisfaction and disappointment. 


studio. INVED TUT ove anes oi er eS ae tes nen reas 
: There are thirty lessons covering every problem of decoration EAC I) ake oem tr ar PR SRO ir ON Mom ee EE po 


—period styles and modern. These lessons are taken in your 
spare time at home. | Individual attention and instruction is given 
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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES: 
L. 


His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He’s moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


3. 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4. 


He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same fime. 


AN SWER.: The Smiling Man is the man who invests 
regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has done— 
actually—is to guarantee his own future, to insure the 
security and happiness of his family. 


Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile a 
little further. 


They’re the wisest investment you can make, today— 
they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten years, and that’s a 
promise by Uncle Sam! 


What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings Bonds 
is helping to fight inflation over here, helping to maintain 
democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, auto- 
matic Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if you aren’t on a payroll 
but have a checking account, use the equally convenient 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings plans. 
And watch your smile grow along with your savings! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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